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LONDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 9. 1858. 


‘Potes. 
SANCHONIATHON AND SHAKSPEARE. 


The prelude of Christopher Sly which Shak- 
speare has placed as an “ Induction” to his comedy 
of the Taming of the Shrew, is, as well as the 
comedy itself, founded on an older play, under 
nearly the same title ; and the unknown author of 
the latter is believed to have derived the episode of 
the “ Drunken Tinker” from an Eastern story. 
The tale of Abu-l-Hasan, or the “Sleeper Awak- 
ened,” in the Arabian Night's Entertainment, at 
once suggests itself as the original; but Lane, in 
his learned annotations, traces the latter legend to 


an historical anecdote related by El-Is-hakee, who | 


wrote early in the seventeenth century, a.p. 1623. 
Malone quotes from Goulart’s Histoires Admirables 
de nostre Temps an anecdote taken from Heuter’s 


Res Burgundice, Paris, 1607, in which Philip the | 


Good is described as causing a drunken mechanic, 
whom he found asleep in the streets of Brussels, to 
be carried to bed in the palace, and attended on 
his awaking by the pages and grooms of the cham- 
ber. He was afterwards saluted by the courtiers, 
apparelled, accompanied to mass and to the 


chase, thence conducted to a repast, and, finally, | 


after supper he was placed again in bed. Whilst 
asleep, he was reclad in his own rags, and depo- 
sited in the street where he had been found the 
night before; so that the whole was impressed on 
his memory as a dream. 

Beyond this incident of the fifteenth century, 
the commentators are unable to trace any more 


remote authority for the pleasant episode of Chris- | 


topher Sly; but in a volume which I have been 
lately reading there occurs a story of the same 
kind, of an antiquity far surpassing the narra- 
tives of Heuter or El-Is-hakee. 
is supposed to have written his Phenician History 
in eight or nine books before the Trojan war, or 
even in the time of Semiramis, some two thousand 
years before the birth of Christ. The original has 
yerished, but of the Greek translation of Philo of 
Byblus, who wrote in the latter half of the first 
century (and who is more than suspected to have 
invented the 
professed to translate), large portions have been 
yreserved to us in the works of Porphyrius and 
Renbien. Some years ago Wagenfeld published 
at Bremen an edition of the entire nine books 
of Sanchoniathon, in the Greek text of Philo 
Byblius, with a Latin version by the editor. And 
in the seventh book, chap. 9., Sanchoniathon, on 
the authority of Barmirchabas (who professes to 


have written from personal knowledge) records | 


that Lydyk, the successor of Joramus, King of 
Tyre, who appears to have been identical with 


Hiram the contemporary of Solomon, caused the 


| forty-two years. 


Sanchoniathon | ; c 
| transmutation, and did everything as if he had been the 


books of Sanchoniathon which he | 





schools for the sons of priests to be removed from 
Sidon to Tyre, on the — of the laxity of 
discipline at the former place, and the consequent 
demoralisation of the scholars. In illustration of 
this complaint many incidents are given of the 
nightly resort of the students to taverns, and their 
association with seamen and slaves in scenes of 
drunkenness and debauchery; and Sanchonia- 
thon, amongst other stories, relates that on one 
occasion the youths finding Barciphas, one of their 
companions, in a state of ‘insensibility from intox- 
ication, placed him in the bed of Gnaphus, their 


| host ; and, on the return of his senses, insisted on 
| treating him in this character, till at length they 
| induced a conviction on his mind that he was in 


reality the individual whom he personated. The 
story is best told in the words of the original ; but, 
instead of extracting the Greek of Philo, it may be 
more convenient to insert the following translation 
of the episode : — 


“When the King (Joramus) died, Lydyk reigned 
And he ordered the boys placed for 
education in the school established by Belarus to be re- 
moved to Tyre because they were made effeminate at 
Sidon They gener: ally entered the city by night 


| that they might not be recognised, and Barmirchabas 


tells the following story in his book : — 

“ Barciphas, being the worse for wine, said, pointing 
with his finger to one near him, ‘ Look at that fellow 
sick,’ and immediately himself distorted his face, and 
retched so that all began to laugh. And as Barciphas im- 


| mediately fell asleep, one of the party said, ‘ Let us amuse 


ourselves with this drunken insensible fellow. Let us dress 
him in the clothes of Gnaphus, and put him into his bed; 


| and let us get about him as he awakes from his debauch, 


and, treating him in all points as Gnaphus, let us make 
him suppose that he is in reality the vintner; for he will 
be too stupid to perceive the truth.’ All agreed, and 
the real Gnaphus concealed himself in a convenient place 
whence he could see and hear all that was going forward 


in the house. 


“* And as everything was done with a serious counte- 
nance, Barciphas in a short time was not conscious of the 


real Gnaphus; and as the conversation turned on last 
night’s drinking bout, he asked where was that drunken 
fellow Barciphas ? Then indeed we had difficulty to 
keep our countenance, But when we applauded him for 
chastising his wife, he said that she was anything but 


| handsome, and that he had a pretty maid-servant whom 


he intended to marry. When Gnaphus heard these 
things in his nook, he set about preventing Barciphas from 
doing what he intended ; for, sending secretly to a usurer 
from whom he had borrowed much money, he informed 
him that his creditor, Gnaphus, would fail to pay him, as 

he was squandering his property on feasts and debauchery, 
in proof of which this very night he at a great expense 
was entertaining a number of vagrants, and to-morrow 
would waste what remained on a foolish marriage. The 
usurer hurried forthwith tothe tavern, and not knowing his 
debtor even by sight, he inquired ‘ which was Gnaphus?’ 
and when Barciphas answered ‘I am he,’ he hauled him 
off to the court, where the judge assigned him as a slave 
to the creditor until he should extinguish the debt. Then, 
for the first time, as he afterwards confessed, he began 
to suspect that he was not Gnaphus, but Barciphas; but 
the judges, instead of believing him, turned him into ridi- 
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plauded the judges for their righteous decision.’ ” — | 
Sanchoniathon, Histor, Pheenic, 1, vii. c. 5, 6.,ed. Wagen- 
feld, Bremen, 1837, p. 197. 

It is necessary to remark, regarding the edition 
of Sanchoniathon from which this is taken, that 
Wagenfeld, who published it about twenty years 
ago, professed to a printed it from a MS. dis- 
covered in a monastery in Portugal. Its authen- 
ticity was at first supported by Grotefend, but 
afterwards impugned by him, as well as by Mé- 
vers, the historian of the Pheenicians. A pro- 
longed controversy ensued amongst the German 
classicists, the result of which (although it is far 
from convicting Wagenfeld of wilful deception) 
tends to show that the MS. from which he wrought 
is one of considerable antiquity. It is anterior 
either to the history of El-Is-hakee or the Chro- 
nicle of Heuter. It appears to be one of those 
concoctions of the Middle Ages in which it was 
customary to mix together history, geography, 
and romance: and as Philo of Byblus is himself 
believed to have forged the work of Sanchonia- 
thon, this restoration of the lost books is in all 
probability a medizval attempt to perpetrate a | 
forgery on Philo. J. Emerson Tennent. 


cule. And we all, mingling amongst the spectators, ap- | principle that, intelligible to our finite under- 


standing or unintelligible, we should take the in- 
spired narrative as fact), to be able to throw light 


| upon and reconcile apparently contradictory pas- 


sages, as modern discoveries are constantly doing ; 
and a paper by Granville Penn on this subject, 
read before the Royal Society of Literature in 
1827, would probably, if known to Alford, not 
have been included among those attempts at re- 
conciliation which he has so unceremoniously dis- 
missed. The Dean, with the rest, translates 
éadenoe “ burst asunder with a noise;” but this 
interpretation is so forced, that it would be sup- 
ported only in default of any other. It is even 
much doubted whether the word had a place at 
all in the Hellenistic dialect. Valpy indeed (Fun- 
damental Words in the Greek Language) connects 
it with Lacerare; but it is far better to take 
Aaxéw in this passage, with Mr. Penn, as a render- 
ing of the Latin verb laqueo, to halter or ensnare, 
éad«noe being used, like many Latin actives, in a 
passive or reflective sense — laqueatus est. Of 
these Latinisms we have many examples in the 
Greek Testament, e.g. ppayeAAdw, flagello; xodpdy- 
Ts, quadrans, &c. r. Penn reconciles the ac- 


| counts of SS. Matthew and Luke by supposing 


| that Judas, being a very corpulent man, as the 





JUDAS ISCARIOT : ACCOUNTS OF THE MANNER OF | 
HIS DEATH RECONCILED. 


St. Matt. xxvii. 5. says that Judas, in bitter re- | 
morse for his crime, cast down the thirty pieces of | 
silver, the price of blood, in the temple, and | 
“departed and went and hanged himself.” St. 
Luke (Acts of the App. i. 18.), that he “ pur- | 
chased a field with the reward of iniquity, and, | 
falling headlong, he burst asunder in the midst, 
mpnvhs yevouevos eddxnoe péoos), and all his bowels 
gushed out.” Dean Alford, in his late valuable 
edition of the Greek Testament, after declaring 
that “the various attempts to reconcile the two 
narratives, which may be seen in most of our 
English commentaries, are among the saddest 
shifts to which otherwise high-minded men are 
driven by an unworthy system,” goes on to say | 
that xpnvis yevduevos will hardly bear the meaning 
assigned to it by those who wish to harmonise the | 
two accounts, viz. that having hanged himself, he | 
fell by the breaking of the rope, xpnrfs, like the | 
Latin pronus, having the distinct meaning of | 
headlong, with the face downwards. 

“It is obvious,” continues the Dean, “that while the 
general term used by St. Matthew points mainly at self- 
murder, St. Luke’s account does not preclude the cata- 
strophe related having happened in some way, as a divine 
judgment, during the suicidal attempt. Further than 
this, with our present knowledge, we cannot go. An ac- 


curate acquaintance with the actual circumstances would 


account for the discrepancy, but nothing else.” 


Still it is very satisfactory (fully admitting the 


| an 


| early Fathers describe him (see the passage of 


Papias quoted by (cumenius and Theophylact, 

rt referred to by Alford), threw himself head- 
long from a height, and was caught midway in the 
noose, and from his corpulence his bowels were 
thereby disruptured. Executions in Southern 
Europe were formerly performed in the same 
way, the criminal being noosed with a long rope, 
and then pushed from a high beam. The fall 
would then take place in the precise position de- 
scribed — headlong, with the face downwards, — 
should by any means, as the noose not slipping 


| readily, or being made large enough to pass the 


shoulders through, such an accident occur as is 
here supposed in the case of Judas, (Cf. Senec. 
Hippol. A. iv. 1086.) — 
“ Preceps in ora fusus, implicuit cadens 
Laqueo tenaci corpus; et quanto magis 
Pugnat, sequaces hoc magis nodos ligat.” 


E. S. Tayior. 


YETMINSTER : PRESENTMENT IN 1405, 


The following curious document has lately come 
into my possession. It relates to a parish, &c. in 
Dorsetshire, and has evidently been written many 

ears ago; the original may be buried in the cel- 
hes of some diocesan registry : — 

“ Translation of an ancient Visitation at Yetmr in the year 
1405, entered among Dean Chandler’s Records, —Copyed 
by Mr Boucher, and by him Translated. 

“1405. Vatminster Prebend.—On Thursday the 23"4 
day of July, in the year of our Lord aboves*, the st Dean 
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did visit the Prebend of Yatminster Ecclesia, and the 
Prebends of Yatmt Prima et Secunda, in lay fee in the 
Church of Yatm™ Ecclesia, with the Chappels in their 
Clergy and Laity. 

“Mr Tho* Wroften, Prebendary there, being precog- 
nized, did not appear, but the Dean excused him. — Ap- 
peared Walter Ray his farmer there, and paid the pro- 
curations, 7* 64, 

“Mr John White, Vicar there, appeared and paid his 


obedience to the s* Dean, and exhibited his Letters of 


Orders, Institution, and Induction, and left a copy with 

the Register. 

“Mr Tho* Stafford, Chaplain there, appeared and paid 
his obedience, and did not exhibit; therefore he has till 
Friday next after the ffeast of St Matthew the Apostle, 
in the Cathedral Church of Sarum, to Exhibit his Letters 
of Orders; he withdrew. 

“Walter Smyth, 
Walter Ray, 
Rich4 Dyere, 
John Adam, 


Appeared, and say that 
the Prebendal Church 
of Yatminster is dedi- 
cated in Honor of St 

Nic* Deryng, Andrew the Apostle, 

Rt. Smith, and the Rectory there 
is endowed with the Tithes of Hay and Corn, within the 
bounds and limitts of the said parish (except the great 
Tithes arising from the Estate of Corswell ), having 
under it a Vicar, who is endowed by the name of its 
Vicar with all other small Tithes whatsoever, and the 
great Tithes arising from the Estate of Carswell aforesaid, 
of what kind soever, being within the bounds and limitts 
of the said parish. 

“Also. It is presented that there are two Chappels 
called Lye and Checknole, situate within the parish 
aforesaid, of which Chapells the Prebendary of the place 
takes the great Tithes, and the Vicar of the same the 
small Tithes, for which he shall find two Chaplains, viz* 
one to celebrate on Wednesdays, Fridays, and Sundays in 
every week and other feast days at Lye, and in like man- 
ner the same Vicar shall find one other Chaplain to cele- 
brate on the same days and feasts at Checknolle, of which 
Chaplains one is wanting in default of the present Vicar: 
appeared the same Vicar, before the said Commissary at 
the same day and place, and alledged that he was pro- 
vided with one other Chaplain. Also presented that 
John Whyte the Vicar there used to celebrate twice 
a day appeared the same M* John -— before the of- 
ficial of the said Dean, at the day and place aforesaid, 
and confessed the Articles, and having made proper con- 
cession was dismissed. 


Parishioners 
there, 





“Also. It is presented that for time out of mind the | 


Vicar aforesaid and his predecessors used to take every 
sod in the name of Agistment Tithe arising from the 


tate called Whyteyoke, being within the parish afore- | 


said, 20*, for which Mt Tho* Wroughton, the Prebendary 
there, hath unjustly substracted for four years now last 
past, one mark, to the prejudice of the Vicar aforesaid.” 
I give the spelling, &c. as in the paper before 
me; the date is altered in red ink to the “ 23*.” 
“Parishioners there” appear to have been more 
particular in those days, 450 years ago; and no 
doubt their presentations were also better at- 
tended to than now. Although “articles of en- 


quiry” are sent to every churchwarden to answer | 


and “ present” at visitations, such “ articles” are 
a dead letter. We presented the neglected and 
dilapidated state of the chancel in our parish to 
bishop and archdeacon for ten or twelve following 
years, but no notice was ever taken of our pre- 
sentment. 


It is true, a dignitary in the said | 


| cathedral (and in two or three other cathedrals !) 

owned the great tithes (6001. a-year, which he 
leased to his son, a boy at school, to perpetuate 
| the sacrilege !), while he doled out 2/. a-year for 
| local charities!! The poor vicar’s portion was 
| about 2 per cent. on the great tithes! As the 
| said dignitary has enjoyed this preference over 
| thirty years, he must have bagged net something 
| like 20,0002. ; if the son lives “the days of our 
age,” I leave your readers to calculate his share 
of the spoil. The chancel arch must be soon built 
up, and the chancel itself will then vanish, as has 
| already actually occurred to a church, the great 
| tithes of which also belong to a still higher dig- 
| nitary of the same cathedral. Sruon Warp. 
| 
| 





ST. BLAIN’S CHAPEL, 


Buried in a deep glen, at the extreme end of 
the island of Bute, and some ten miles from 
Rothesay, lie the ruins of Blain chapel, one of the 
oldest remains in Scotland. 

The chapel is divided into chancel and nave. 
The first, about 23 ft. 6 in.; the second, 45 ft. in 
length. The width of the chancel is 14 ft. 6 in. ; 
of the opening of the chancel-nave arch 5 ft., and 
the total span of the nave not much over 18 ft., 
rough dimensions. The chapel lies due east and 
west. The eastern wall of the nave alone remains 
perfect ; a most fortunate circumstance, since the 
chancel arch was in all probability always the 
ornamental feature in the chapel. 

The usual Norman mouldings are observable, 
| with zigzag and lozenge, or surface ornaments ; 
| the latter continued, as a string-course, along the 
ruined north and south nave walls, 
| The capitals on either side the arch are varied ; 
| a noteworthy fact in itself, indicating considerable 
| antiquity. : 
| ‘A round-headed piscina of the very rudest con- 

struction remains in the chancel ; the slab in which 
the basin is sunk projecting some inches from the 
south wall surface. And a curious cupboard, in 
the east wall, on one side of the altar (which has 
however disappeared), is in very perfect preserva- 
tion, — a square-headed aperture, the exact pur- 
pose of which I should be happy to learn. Was 
it a sacristy ? 

There are vestiges of erections to the south of 
the nave wall; so ruined, however, that it was 
mere surmise that proposed this as the site either 
of a small transept, or out-building, not immedi- 
ately connected with the church itself. Con- 
siderable alterations have undoubtedly been made 
in the chapel since its erection ; additions, dating 
as early as the first Pointed, and only ending with 
the “Perpendicular” style, from what I could 
gather in the remains. 

There was perhaps a south door in the chancel, 
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but the accumulation of rubbish rendered any 
certainty on that point almost impossible.’ 

The burying-places of the two sexes are sepa- 
rate, about which there are various traditions ; 
round and about which, too, guides and guide- 
books have accumulated almost as much rubbish 
as time has gathered round the very walls them- 
selves. 

The object of this note is to stir up inquiry 
about, and disentangle from traditional meshes 
the history of the chapel, well worthy a search in 
the archives of parchment, as well as the “ ser- 
mons in stone.” T. Harwoop Pattison. 


SPURIOUS SEALS: A CAUTION. 


Some considerable sales have been made lately 
of seals (mounted in an old style, and appearing 
to be genuine), under the following curious cir- 
cumstances. A., we will thus call one of the 
vendors, waits on Mr. B., a gentleman lately 
retired from trade with a large fortune, and the 
following dialogue takes place : — 

A. Good morning, Mr. B. I have a very cu- 
rious seal to dispose of, bearing your arms ; but I 
really did not know your family was connected 
with the noble house of C., the Earls of D. 

B. (pleasingly surprised.) Neither did I. 

A, Well, this old seal has come into my posses- 
sion, and there you see the arms of C. are quar- 
tered (or impaled as the case may be) with yours. 

B. (much gratified.) Well, I see it is so. I 
never knew of it; but, now I think of it, I re- 
member I once heard our family came from the 
county of E., where the Earls of D. had property, 
and we may have been connected. 

A. Well, Sir, I think this is a proof of it, and 
therefore have given you the first offer of the seal 
at guineas, besides the setting, which is very 
curious. You see these things now fetch high 
prices among genealogists, and to you, Sir ! 

B. Oh! don’t mention it; I am much obliged, 
and here is a cheque for twenty times as 
much as the seal is worth. 

Now the parties we have called A. are evidentl 
so respectable that no blame can possibl attack 
to them; but a very careful examination * been 
made of a number of seals bought under these 
circumstances, and both the A.s and the B.s should 
be informed many are not genuine. They are 
badly executed, and full of heraldic as well as 
artistic faults. In fact they are supposed by com- 
petent judges to have been cut by some seal en- 
graver's apprentices or pupils for practice. The 
stones have then been set in a very bad manner, 
probably by other “'prentice hands.” They have 
thus got out into the world, and both vendor and 
purchaser have been deceived. Should any more 

turn up,” A. and B, are both advised to get the 
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opinion of some good genealogist before any trans- 
action takes place between them; and all respec- 
table seal engravers are cautioned not to suffer 
the attempts of their pupils to be sold, as great 
mistakes and vexation are likely to occur thereby. 

Heravpvs. 


Minor Aotes. 


Brass missing from St. Michael's, Norwich. — 
The nave of the church of St. Michael Coslany, 
in Norwich, is being “restored” (I would men- 
tion in a parenthesis that all the mural paintings 
that have been brought to light were most scru- 
pulously obliterated), and, as too often happens in 
such cases, one of the monumental brasses has 
been stolen, It is a plate measuring 14 in. by 
54 in., upon which is incised the inscription of 
Richard Wallour, first priest of Thorp’s Chantry. 
It was most probably composed by himself, as it 
is given in his will, with instructions that it should 
be placed on a marble over the place of his inter- 
ment. Iam induced to transcribe it by the hope 
that if the memorial in question escape the melt- 
ing-pot, this Note may one day lead to its restora- 
tion to the despoiled slab, which I may observe 
has been removed from its original position — 
chosen by the deceased himself — and placed on 
the opposite side of the church : — 

“ Ossa magistri cuncta Rigi Wallour ista 

Urna tenet primi terrea p’sbiteri 

Ex cantaria veniam sibi poste maria 

Nunc aie Cuius ppiciare deus 

M . d. ge quinquies I Anno Christique sepult!.” 

It is but a few years since that the effigy and 
inscription of Johanna Clark quietly disappeared 
from the same church ; but, in that case, the brass 
was loose, and had been handed down from church- 
warden to churchwarden, until it was consigned 
to the custody of the parish clerk, who has been 
for the last two years in a lunatic asylum, and, of 
course, nothing can now be ascertained as to its 
fate. J. L’EstRAnGe. 

Norwich. 


“ Some,” peculiar Norfolk Sense of.— A very 





singular use of this word obtains in this district. 
| In order to express “It is exceedingly hot,” our 
| rustics say, “That is some hotness” (¢hat being 
| universally used for it). The adjective, whatever 
| it may be, is manufactured into a substantive to 
| suit this idiom by adding the termination -ness; 
and many peculiar words are the result. Does 
| any corresponding idiom exist in other dialects, 

languages, or patois? If so, I should be glad of 
pan ay E. S. Tayor. 


Sir Thomas Brown's English Undefiled.— Eng- 
lish Latinisms have seldom been more severely 
censured than by the greatest employer of such a 
Romanised style in our language, the distinguished 
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corrector of ‘vulgar errors. ‘The writings of this 
great author and profound thinker are filled with 
words that differ from Latin only in their termi- 
nation. In the preface to his admirable treatise 
on Vulgar Errors, there is a passage perfectly de- 
scriptive and censorious of his own style. He 
complains that 

“If elegance still precedeth, and English pens main- 


tain that stream we have of late observed to flow from | 


many, we shall, within a few years, be fain to learn Latin 
to understand English, and a work will prove of equal faci- 
lity in either.” 
James Evmss, 
Roger Shakspeare.—Nash, in his account of 
Tardebigg (Hist. of Worcestershire, vol. ii.), speak- 
ing of Bordesley Abbey, says : 
“A.D. 1534, John Day, the last Abbot, with 19 Monks, 


subscribed to the King’s supremacy, and to the surrender 
of the Convent, 17 July, 1539, 15 Hen. VIII. 


“In 1553 there remained in charge £2 in fees, £6 7s, 4d. | 


in Annuities, and the following pensions.” 


Then follow eleven persons, among whom is 
Roger Shakespear, £5. 0. 0.” 

Nash’s authority is (Browne?) “Willis.” Is 
anything known of this Roger? While on the 
subject of the Shakspeare family, I may add that 
that illustrious surname is comparatively common 


in South Staffordshire. H. 8. G. 


Edie Ochiltree’s Gravestone. — Being in the 


parish graveyard of Roxburgh, near Kelso, Rox- | 


burghshire, on 12th Sept, 1858, I found the fol- 
lowing inscription on a gravestone : — 
“The Body of the 
Gentleman Beggar, 
Andrew Gemmels, aljas Edie Ochiltree, was interred 
ere, 
Who died at Roxburgh Newtown 
In 1793, 
Aged 106 years, 
Erected by William Thomson Farmer Over 
Roxburgh, 
1849, 


5. 


uerieg. 
WALK-MONEY AND WALK-MILLS. 


In the collection of Remarkable Charities and 


Old English Customs, extracted from the Reports 
of the Charity Commissioners, and edited by H. | 


Edwards in 1841, mention is made, at p. 124. 
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| from the deep well at Carisbrooke Castle in the 
Isle of Wight. I recollect a crane for raising 
| heavy goods at Lynn being constructed and 
| worked upon the same principle. Sometimes 
| these mills were called Waugh Mills. There were 
| three or four of them formerly at Castle Rising, 
mentioned in Mr. Harrod’s Gleanings among the 
Castles and Convents in Norfolk. 
But I cannot say whether the charity of walk- 
money is to be connected with the walk-mills. 

Another suggestion has occurred to me: — 
Among the efforts of former days to put down the 
nuisance of general mendicancy, was a system of 
licensing beggars to solicit alms within certain 
limits, with dish and clapper, or the ringing of a 
bell ; and the district to which such permission 
was limited was termed a bell-gate or bell-walk. 
| In the city of Norwich officers were appointed 
with the title of Marshal of the Beggars, armed 
| with long staves, for the painting of which several 
| instances occur in the records; and in the follow- 
ing passage the bell-walk is mentioned : — 

“ Whereas y® keeper or guider of the almshouse has 
heretofore had permission, at the will of the Mayor, 
Shereffs, and Common Council (with the ringing of a 
hand-bell), to ask and receive the alms of the inhabitants 
| of the City in diverse streets, the said Keeper or Guider 

of the said house shall see that the said persons (having 

permission to ask charity) well and orderly demean them- 
| selves in their Bell-gate, or Bell-walk, according to such 
| orders as are or shall be made by the Mayor and Alder- 
men, and entered in the court of mayoralty.” 





Whether the term walk-money is connected with 
either of these old customs, or with some other 
with which I am not acquainted, I beg to submit 
to the readers of “ N. & Q.” Gopparp Jonnson. 

East Dereham. 


THE ENGLISH THEOPHRASTUS. 


I have a 12mo. volume printed in 1702, entitled 
The English Theophrastus : or The Manners of the 
| Age. Being the Modern Characters of the Court, the 
| Town, and the City. No author’s name, nor any 
| clue to it. Some former possessor of the book 
had caused it to be lettered, “Blount’s English 
Theophrastus.” But I very much doubt the cor- 
rectness of this assignment. If it be correct, to 
what Blount is it attributed ? 

There is an original note on the fly-leaf ad- 
dressed to “Mr. Pewterer,” and signed “ Ric. 
Burton,” dated “ Oct. 14, 1709.” The note is as 





of a charity at Oxborough in Norfolk termed | follows :— 


“ walk-money.” 
meaning of this term. There were formerly, in 
that district, mills called walk-mills, or fulling- 
mills; used for the purpose of fulling or milling 
duffield, a stout coarse cloth of worsted. These 
mills were worked by persons walking inside a 
cylinder, like a turnspit in his wheel, or squirrel 
in his cage, or the donkey that draws the water 


I am at a loss to determine the 
| 
| 


“The book you dipp’d in when in my study was the 
‘Art by which a man may raise himself, &c.; or Hu- 
mane prudence.’ But you are past those Rudiments, and 
I have therefore chose to send you this, which, if not 
already in your hands, be pleas’d to accept as an Acquit- 
tance for acquitting so many acquittances to 

“Your humble Servant, 
“ Ric. Burton,” 


I am not quite sure the signature is Ric. or Nic. 
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Burton. The name Francis Pewterer is written 
on the title-page. Is anything known of this gen- 
tleman or his family ? 

Blount or Blunt family. Two persons of this 
name, viz., Robert Blount, who settled in Suf- 
folk, and William Blunt who settled in Lincoln- 
shire, came to England with William the Conqueror : 
the latter is (said by Kelham, in his illustrations 
of Domesday Book), “supposed to have been 
brother to Robert le Blund or Blount.” Nicolas, 
in his Synopsis of the British Peerage, gives five 
generations of the descendants of Robert le Blund 
(or Blount), terminating with William le Blund, 
who was killed at the battle of Lewes in 1263; 
he left no issue, and his two sisters shared his 
lands. 

Thomas le Blount, supposed to have descended 
from the above family, was summoned to Parlia- 
ment, 1326 and 1328, and William le Blount 
from 1330 to 1337, when he died without issue, 
and the barony became extinct. 


Walter Blount was created Baron Mountjoy of | 


Thurveston, co. Derby, 1465, and his heirs suc- 
ceeded to that title until Charles Blount (who was 
created Earl of Devonshire in 1603) died in 1606, 
without issue. 

Mountjoy Blount (natural son of the last 
baron) was created Baron Mountjoy in 1627, and 
Earl of Newport in 1628; the title became ex- 
tinct by the death of Henry Blount without issue 
in 1681. The title of Baron Mountjoy was after- 
wards conferred upon the Windsor family in 1711. 
The Windsors were descendants, in the female 
line, from the sister of Edward Blount, second 
Baron Mountjoy. The Windsor family became 
extinct, in the male line, in 1738. The title of 
Viscount Mountjoy in the Isle of Wight was con- 
ferred upon the Earl of Bute in 1796, and remains 
in his family, I believe, to the present time. I do 
not know, however, that this family is in any way 
connected with the Blunts or Blounts. This lat- 
ter family (Blunts) is now spread into seventeen 
English counties, and the descent of the principal 
or ing branch, and the connection and ramifi- 
cations of the others, are, we impossible to 
trace; but I shall be glad of all the assistance 
which the readers and correspondents of “N. & 
Q.” can render me. [ have stated nearly all I 
know upon the subject. 

Was Thomas Blount son of Myles Blount of 
Orleton in Herefordshire, and the author of Frag- 
menta Antiquitatis and Glossographia, and many 
other works connected directly with the early 
family of that name, and if so, how? Thomas 
Blount is said to have drawn up an account of his 
family, which was published in the third edition 
of Henry Peacham’s Complete Gentleman, §c., 
London, 4to. 1661. This edition is very scarce, 
I believe; at least I have not been able to meet 
with it. Ishould be very glad to know whether 
it contains anything pertinent to this inquiry. 





(2™4 S. VI. 145., Ocr. 9. °58, 





Anthony & Wood says that Thomas Blount (the 
author of Glossographia, §c.) was “of a younger 
house, and of an ancient and noble family of his 
name, and that he was a barrister in the Temple.” 

Is Blunt or Blount the patronymical or ances- 
| torial name of this family? = Pisuey Taompson. 
Stoke Newington. 


Minor Queries. 


Quotation by Reginald Pecock.—Can anyone 
inform me where the following citation occurs ? 
Reginald Pecock, in his Repressor of over much 
Blaming of the Clergy (fol. 110. b. MS. Cantabr. 

| Kk. 4. 26.), having just quoted St. Jerome, pro- 
ceeds thus : — 


“ And another Chronicler saith in sentence thus: ‘ Eer 
the Clergy of the Church was endued with unmovable 
possessions, the clerks were holy and devout and ghostly ; 

| and by ensampling of so holy conversation, turned much 
of the world into true faith and virtuous conversation, 
and then also the clerks were ready for to put their lives 
for witnessing of truth, and for the ghostly health of their 
neighbours. And againward, after in time that the 
clergy of the church was endued with unmovable goods, 
| the clergy decreased in holy living and in all necessary 
governances to the health of the church, which before the 
said enduing they had; and vices grew into the clergy 
much thicker than before, as pride, ambition, vain-glory, 
gluttony, lechery, covetousness, and specially simony 
and such other.’ ” 


Cuurcuitt Basineron. 
St. John’s Coll., Cambridge. 


Bondage.— Could any contributor of “ N.& Q.” 
inform me at about what period this system of 
rural labour came into practice? and about what 
time was the term first used to designate the sys- 
tem? Bondage is practised chiefly in Berwick- 
shire, Roxburghshire, Northumberland, and par- 
tially in a few other counties of Scotland, and is 
reckoned by the hinds, who have to provide the 
bondager,a sad grievance and oppression. 

MENYANTHES. 





“ When the King enjoys his own again.” —In Mr. 
Chappell’s Popular Music of the Olden Time, pp. 
434-5., there is the following quotation from Rit- 
son :— 

“Tt is believed to be a fact that nothing fed the enthu- 
siasm of the Jacobites, down almost to the present reign, 
in every corner of Great Britain, more than The King shall 
enjoy his own again; and even the great orator of the 
party, in that celebrated harangue (which furnished the 
present laureat with the subject of one of his happiest 
and finest poems), was always thought to have alluded to 
it in his remarkable quotation from Virgil — ‘ Carmina 
tum melius cum venerit ipse canemus.’ ” 

On this arises the following Queries : Who was 
the great orator? What was the celebrated 
harangue ? Who the present laureat? and what 
was the poem by that laureat which is —— 
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Anonymous Proverbs. — At the time of Samuel 
Rogers’ death, and when anecdotes and recollec- 
tions of him filled the corners of all the newspa- 
pers I excerpted the following pithy sayings, which 
I remember were printed with some anecdotes of 
the deceased poet, though not attributed to him. 
I foolishly omitted taking down any particulars, 
and should now be obliged if some correspondent 
of “N. & Q.” could supply with the name of their 
original utterer. They are too, I humbly con- 
ceive, worthy of preservation in “N. & Q.,” not 
for their piety, but their wit. And if any one 
felt disposed to compile a book to be entitled 
“The Proverbs of the Worldly-Wise Man,” they 
would deserve a prominent place in the new Evan- 
gel: — 

“Men must be saved in this world by want of faith.” 

“The struggling for knowledge hath a pleasure like 
wrestling with a fine woman.” 

“The best qualification for a prophet is to have a good 
memory.” 

“Content to the mind is like moss to an old tree: it 
bindeth it up so as to stop its growth.” 

“Complaining is a contempt upon oneself.” 

“ An aged man concludeth, from his knowing mankind, 
that they know him too, and that maketh him very 
wary.” 

Varioy ap Harry. 

Rev. M. Gibert, one of H. M. French chaplains, 
having accepted a living in Guernsey in 1796, 
nominated Mr. Compton as his substitute at the 
French chapel of St. James’s. On the title-page 





the earliest of the architectural writers whose 
books have been preserved? A copy in the Bri- 
tish Museum has the name of a monastery oblite- 
rated. I should be very glad to have the name 
or names of any, where this work has been known 
to be included in the generally very small list of 
books possessed by the convent. AN Arcurrecr. 


Bibliographical Queries.— Please let me have 
the names of the writers of the following publica- 
tions : — 

1, “ The Uncertainty of the Signs of Death, and the 
Danger of Precipitate Interments and Dissections de- 
monstrated. 12mo. London, 1746.” 

2. “ Admonitions from the Dead, in Epistles to the 
Living. 12mo. London, 1754.” 

ABBBA. 

Quotation Wanted. —Can any of your corre- 
spondents inform me whence the following quo- 
tation is taken ; it is appended to an engraving of 
Guercino’s “ Aurora,” a companion print to the 
“ Aurora” of Guido. I also should be glad to 
know in what collection the original picture is to 
be found ? — 

“ Franciscus Barbieri vulgo Guercino pinzit. 

“ Rore madens multoque renidens flore rosarum, 
Noctem Cimmeriis vigens Aurora sub antris, 
Egreditur thalamo gelidum aspernata maritum, 
Incassum heu formosa in conjuge suspirantem.” 

“ Johannes Volpato sculpsit Rome.” 


J. W. G. Guten. 











of Gibert’s Animadversions on Voltaire, he is 
styled Chaplain to the King; but Malone’s note | 
[in Boswell’s Johnson, iv. p. 226.] creates surprise, 
by ascribing to the chaplain a right to nominate a | 
substitute. What is the history of this chapel 
and its origin? Is it a subsisting institution ? 
By what funds is it supported? and had the chap- 
lain the right to appoint a substitute? Any infor- 
mation on these reads, as also any anecdotes or 
accounts of Gibert, will be thankfully received. 


Tabar na feazag.— What is the meaning of 
this Gaelic phrase, which is the motto of the High- 
land Society ? Ern Frazer. 


Lascelles’ “ History of Ireland."— Mr. Mac- 
Nevin has appended the following note to p. 220. 
of The Confiscation of Ulster : — 

“ His [Lascelles’] History of Ireland has been sup- 
Ty by government; it was too tfue for general use. 

ut it fortunately is still to be found in the Four Courts’ 
Library, and I believe the Dublin Society. It ought to 
be republished.” 

What may be the merits of this work, which I 
have*not had an opportunity of consulting ? 

Asnpa. 


Vitruvius. —Have any of your readers who 
have been interested in monastic libraries ever 
noticed that any of them possessed a copy of this, | 





Fenelon: Euphemius.—In a Historical Treatise 
on Mystic Quietism, translated from the French, 


| 1701, Madame Guyon is said to have been 


“So overflowing with the milk of human kindness as to 
give vitality to a clod, and of so tender a conscience as, 
like Euphemius, to have been made unhappy by an 
earthy impossibility till the Archbishop of Cambray, as 
king of the fishes, suggested an aqueous solution ” (p. 125.). 

Many of your correspondents must be familiar 
with the writings of Fenelon. Can anyone refer 
me to the passage in his works above alluded to, 
or tell me who was Euphemius? What is the 
title of the French original, and where can I find 
it ? G. M. 


Ancient Seals. —I should like to know to whom 
the two seals below described belonged : — 

1. On one is the figure of a priest (?), and an 
inscription, “ CAR’ PATNI MILITANT.” 

2. Down the centre a pastoral staff with a 
mitre laid across it, on the left of which are the 
two keys, and on the right a sword, applying no 
doubt to SS. Peter and Paul. The inscription is 
nearly obliterated ; both are in brass, of the el- 
liptical shape. J.C. J. 


Farm Servants. — It is the custom in some parts 
of the country for farm servants to claim the time 
after eight o'clock in the evening as their own: 
their work is supposed to be done, Query, has 
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this custom anything to do with the curfew ? Can | 


any of your readers throw any light on the sub- 


ject ? C. J. S, Warxer, 


Clotton, Sep. 24. 

Scottish Poetry —Allow me to ask if the authors 
of the following are known ? — 

“ Eidyllia, or Miscellaneous Poems, with a Hint to the 
British Poets. By the Author of Animadversions upon 
Brown’s ‘ Essays on the Characteristicks ;’ and of a ‘ Cri- 
ticism on Holland’s Sermons.’ 4to. Edin. 1757.’ 

“The Town Council (Edin.); a Poem. Caricature 
front. 4to. Lond. 1774.” 

“ Themistocles, a Satire on Modern Marriage. 4to., 
Edin. 1759.” 

“ The Genius of Britain; a Poem. 4to. Edin. 1780.” 

« Britain; a Poem in 3 Books. 8vo. Edin. 1757.” 


“ Metrical Effusions. 8vo. Woodbridge. 1812. The | 


Work of a travelled Poet, who sings of his ‘own dear na- 
tive Ayr.’ * A very small impression taken off.’ ” 

“ The Conspiracy of Gowrie; a Tragedy. 8vo. Lond. 
1800.” 

“ The Shepherd Boy; a Dramatic Idyl, from the Ger- 
man of Oehlenschlaeger. 8vo. Edin. 182%.” 

“ Stray Leaves from a Rhymester’s Album. 8vo. Priv. 
print. Antigua. 1846. Reprinted, 8vo., Edin., 1847.” 

J. O. 


Pennant's Visit to Ireland. —In Mr. Pennant’s 
Literary Life, p. 2., is the following paragraph : — 

“In the summer of 1754 I visited the hospitable king- 
dom of Ireland, and travelled from Dublin to Balli-Castle, 
the Giant’s-Causeway, Colraine, the extremity of the 
county of Donegal, London- Derry, Strabane, Innis-killen, 
Galway, Limerick, the Lake of Killarney, Kinsale, Cork, 
Cashel, Waterford, Kilkenny, Dublin. But such was the 
conviviality of the country, that my journal proved as 
maigre a8 my entertainment was gras, so it never was a 
dish fit to be offered to the public.” 

What has become of the MS.? and (if extant) 
brief and imperfect though it be, and little as the 
author esteemed it, might not some useful and in- 
teresting information be gleaned from it at the 
yresent day? Dr. Johnson said of him, that “ he 
fad greater variety of inquiry than almost any 
man, and has told us more than perhaps one 
in ten thousand could have done in the time he 
took.” ABHBA. 


Motto on a Skull. — Among the many fine wood 
engravings which illustrate Vesalius’s folio work 
on Anatomy, is a remarkable one representing a 
human skeleton leaning in a contemplative atti- 
tude, one hand applied to the forehead, while the 
elbow rests on a pedestal upon which is placed a 
skull, evidently the object of contemplation: the 
other hand is holding the skull. On the pedestal 
is the legend, “ vrviTUR INGENIO ; CHTERA MORTIS 
ERuNT.” Whence derived ? Cuivre. 

Dublin. 


Celtic Cumberland, —The writer of a leader in 
the Zimes of 27 Sept. states that Cumberland 
was still Celtic in speech at the time of the Re- 
formation. What authority is there for this pre- 
cise assertion ? C 


(24S. VI. 145., Ocr. 9. 58, 


John Hume, Bishop of Salisbury, 1766—1782. 
— What is known of his birth and parentage ? 
What brothers had he, and when and where did 
they die? Any information respecting his family 
or ancestors will oblige the descendant of one of 
his brothers. A. M. W. 


Dean Swift's “ Works.” —There is an autograph 
letter from Sir Walter Scott to C. G. Gavelin, 
Esq., of Dublin, among the MSS. in the library, 
Trinity College, Dublin, in which he states that 
he had nothing whatever to do with the publi- 
cation or revision of the second edition of the 
Works of Jonathan Swift. Who was the editor ? 

ABHBA. 

John, Francis, and David Standish.—Dr. Duport 
| (Muse Subsecive, p. 146.) commends the skill in 
| theology and music of the three brothers Standish, 

all born in Peterborough, and all educated at 

Peterhouse. They were the sons of David Stan- 
| dish, one of the vicars choral of Peterborough. 
| Francis was B.A., 1647-8, M.A. 1651; John was 

B.A. 1652-3, M.A. 1656, B.D. 1664, D.D. 1680; 

David was B.A. 1659-60, D.D. 1669; John was 

chaplain in ordinary to Charles II., Rector of Con- 

ington, Cambridgeshire, and Therfield, Hertford- 
| shire. He published several sermons, and died 
| 1686. We shall be glad of any particulars re- 
| specting Francis and David. 
C. H. anp Toomrson Coorer. 
Cambridge. 
|  Aborough and Barowe Families.—In Harvey's 
| Visitation of Devonshire, 1564, it is stated that 
| “Erasmus Aborough, of Calais, married Helen, 
| daughter of Charles Farrington. The church of 
|.Wynthorpe, in Lincolnshire, contains the monu- 
| mental brass of ‘ Richard Barowe, sumtyme mar- 
chant of the Stapyll of Calys,’ who died in 1505.” 
I shall feel obliged for any information of their 
ancestry, &c. Were those names originally De 
Burgh ? B. 


fAinor Queries with Anstvers. 


R. J. Wilmot. —In the Gentleman's Magazine 
| (N. S.), xxi. 139., it is stated that an article on 

artificial memory in the ninth volume of the 
| Quarterly Review, was written by R. J. Wilmot, 
| Esq., and his Life (vol. i. p. 391.) is quoted as an 
authority. Perhaps some of your readers can give 
me an account of Mr. Wilmot and the date of his 
biography? I shall be particularly obliged by a 
copy of the passage relating to the above-men- 
tioned article in the Quarterly. N. R. 

[The reference should have been to Bishop Heber’s 
Life, i. 391., where, in a letter to R. J. Wilmot, Esq., 
M.P. for Newcastle-under-Line, dated March 16, 1813, the 
writer says, “I was disappointed at not seeing your Me- 
mory article in the present number of the Quarterly; 
Heber says, however, that it is at last in print, and ready 
for the next.”} 
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Fire-eating. — 
“©, who can hold a fire in his hand, 
By thinking on the frosty Caucasus? ” 
Rich, 11. Act I. Se. 3. 
By this quotation it would appear Shakspeare had 
no idea of anyone eating fire; but it seems a little 


more than half a century after his time, there were | 224 oF . ; 
| plied immediately next his tongue another very thin slice 


pretenders to the performance of this phenomenon. 


Madame de Sévigné, in one of her delectable let- | 


ters dated 30 June, 1680, describes a man who 
waited upon her from Vitré, who dropped into his 
mouth and upon his hand ten or twelve drops of 
melted cire d Espagne (sealing-wax), as if it had 
been so much cold water, and without the slightest 
semblance of pain; nor did his tongue or hand 
show the least sign of burn or injury whatever. 
She seems to consider it as a miracle; but, in a 
half-bantering mood, asks what will become of the 
proofs of innocence, so much depended upon in 
former ages, from the ordeal by fire ? 

Some years after, an adept in this science was 
practising in this country, as is shown by the fol- 
lowing extract from Applebee’s Journal of Satur- 
day, Sept. 6, 1718: — 

“The famous Fire-eater performed before the Prince 
(George Augustus, postea George II.) and Princess at 
Richmond, and gave great satisfaction to their Royal 
Highnesses, and many of the Nobility who were present, 
on Tuesday, 2nd inst.” 

This man was named Heiterkeit, and his portrait 
was taken. 

I suppose all these cases would come under the 
category of deceptio visws, nor do I conceive that 
any antidote to the injuries resulting from contact 
with the burning element can be found; but perhaps 
some reader of “ N. & Q.” will have the goodness 


to elucidate the subject. E. 


[It cannot be denied that there have been, at different | 


times, itinerants who have displayed some singular feats 
with fire, such as eating red-hot coals, broiling steaks 
upon the tongue, swallowing draughts of liquid fire as 
greedily as a farmer does roast beef and strong beer. An 
Englishman of the name of Richardson attracted great 
notice in Paris about 1677, by his feats with fire, which 
obtained for him the title of the incombustible man and 
the fire-eater. M. Panthot, in the Journal des Sgavans 
for 1680, communicates to the editor what he calls the 
secret of fire-eating. He says that “this secret was re- 
vealed by the servant of Richardson, who was the first 
to exhibit, about three years ago, this wonderful experi- 
ment, which many ascribed to his dexterity only. It con- 
sists merely in rubbing with pure spirit of sulphur the 
hands and other parts to be exposed to the fire. This 
spirit does not act, as commonly believed, in checking the 
activity of the fire, but it renders the person on whom it 
is applied less susceptible of its action, because it burns 
and scorches the scarf-skin particularly, which it renders 
as hard as leather, so that, for the first or second time, 
the experiment is not so well borne as afterwards, be- 
cause, the more it is tried, the more the skin becomes 
hard and callous, as happens to farriers and blacksmiths, 
whose skins become so hard, by frequently handling hot 
iron, that they are often seen to carry it quite red from 
one anyil to another, without being burnt. However, if, 
after séVeral repetitions of the experiment with this 





spirit of sulphur, the person washes with warm water or 
wine, the scorched epidermis is removed along with what 
is hardened, and he has no longer the same power of 
handling fire, until the same application has again scorched 
and hardened the skin. To this secret Richardson added 
some sleight-of-hand, which could never be discovered, in 
respect to the live coals which he placed on his tongue, 
and on which he dressed a bit of meat, because he ap- 


of veal, so that the coal, which was between two layers of 
meat, could not burn him at first, and was soon extin- 
guished by the moisture with which his mouth gradually 
filled, Richardson’s servant also confessed that the re- 
medy might be strengthened by mixing equal parts of 
spirit of sulphur, sal ammoniac, essence of rosemary, and 
onion juice. With regard to the effect of the coals, wax, 
sulphur, and other substances which he swallowed so often 
upon his stomach, it is certain that he would not long 
have had the trouble of making this experiment upon 
substances so injurious to the stomach, if he had not pos- 
sessed a facility of vomiting these calcined substances by 
the help of warm water and oil, which he took immedia- 
tely after retiring from the company.” For some account 
of Powel, the professed fire-eater, see Strutt’s Sports and 
Pastimes, book iii. chap. v. sect. 30.; and Gent. Mag. 
xxv. 59.) 


The Paston Letters. — Living almost entirely in 
the country it is only by accident that now and 
then I hear of discoveries with which others are 
probably well acquainted. It was with much 
surprise I heard lately, from a very high authority, 
that there was good reason to believe the Paston 
Letters, that great storehouse of antiquarian re- 
cords, to be mere forgeries. You will much oblige 
me by stating how this matter stands, and whether 
there is any substantial reason to doubt their 
genuine character. a 2. me 

[ We were not aware that the authenticity of these cele- 
brated Letters had ever been questioned. They were care- 
fully preserved in the Paston family for several descents, 
and were in the possession of the Earl of Yarmouth of that 
house, till the decease of the second and last Earl, 1732. 
They then became the property of that great antiquary and 
collector Peter Le Neve; from him they devolved, by 


| marriage with his widow, to Mr. Thomas Martin, and 


| were a part of his collections purchased by Mr. Worth of 





Diss, from whom they came to Sir John Fenn. The ori- 
ginal documents were publicly exhibited in literary cir- 
cles, and some of them facsimiled; and although they 
are now supposed to be lost, we have never heard a 
doubt expressed as to their genuineness. } 


The Swiss Family Robinson.— This book is full 
of charms for childhood, but does not bear the 
scrutiny of maturer years; in this respect unlike 
its great prototype Robinson Crusoe. A certain 
mawkishness and heavy didactiveness, peculiarly 
German, which pervade it are sufficient to | 
the illusion, independently of other defects. It 
has, however, infinitely more life and interest 


| than Campe’s Robinson, which is dulness itself. 


| 


An advertisement by Messrs. Simpkin and Mar- 
shall, &c. of “ The Swiss Family Robinson, con- 
taining the First and Second Series in one volume 
without any abridgement of the narrative,” which 
has just caught my eye, reminds me of my old 
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] 
friend, and my desire to know something of its | 
authorship and bibliography. I subjoin the title | 
of the fourth edition, which, the preface states, is 

printed “in a much cheaper form than before :"— | 


“The Swiss Family Robinson; or, Adventures of a 
Father and Mother and Four Sons in a Desert Island: 
The genuine progress of the Story forming a clear illus- 
tration of the first principles of Natural History, and | 
many branches of Science which most immediately apply | 
to the Business of Life. To which are added Notes of | 
Reference explanatory of the subjects treated of. With 
Plates, and a Map of the Island. Fourth Edition. Lgpn- 
don: printed for M. J. Godwin & Co. 1821. Price seven 
shillings in boards.” Pp. 434. 8vo. 

The story is supposed to begin soon after the Re- 
volution of 1798. Who wrote the Second Series, 
and when did it appear? Let me ask also with | 
respect to the authorship, &c. of a similar fiction, | 
—Sir Edward Seaward's Narrative. 

Jack Rosrnson. 

[The Second Series of The Swiss Family Robinson was | 
first published by Sampson Low in 1849. In the Intro- | 
duction it is stated that the First Series had passed | 
through twelve editions. Both Series are entered in the | 
British Museum Catalogue as translations from the Ger- 
man of J. D. Wyss. —— The authorship of Sir Edward 
Seaward’s Narrative, edited by Jane Porter, was discussed 
in “N.& Q.” 1* S, v. 10. 185. 352., but without any satis- 
factory result. ] 


“ Fronte capillata,” §c.— On a wooden sun-dial | 
attached to the church of Horton, near Wimborne, | 
Dorset, there is the following inscription: “ Post 
est occasio ealva.” The prefix in Bacon’s Novum | 
Organon is thus given: “ Fronte capillata,” and 
thus the limping (‘“ Fronte capillata post est occa- 
sio calva”) hexameter is completed. I wish to 
know the author of the verse, and have been re- 
commended to write to you. Tuomas Case. 

Horton Vicarage, Wimborne, Dorset. 

{The authorship of this oft-quoted hexameter was dis- 
cussed in our 1* 8. iii. pp. 8. 43. 92. 124. 140. 286., where 
it is shown that the author is Dionysius Cato, who, in his 
Distichorum de Moribus, lib. ii. D. xxvi., writes as fol- 
lows : — 

“ Rem tibi quam nosces aptam, dimittere noli; 
Fronte capillata, post est occasio calva.” 
The last line, with the substitution of “es” for“ est,” occurs 
in the drama of Occasio, published by Johannes David, 
Soc. Jesu Sacerd., at Antwerp, in 1605. The Rev. J. E. 
B. Mayor, in our 1* S. i. 427., in a note on Bacon’s Essay 
on Delays, where he speaks of a common verse which 
says: “Occasion turneth a bald noddle, after she hath 
presented her locks in front, and no hold taken,” has 
pointed out the Greek original in an Epigram by Posidip- 
yom printed by Brunck in his Analecta, ii, 49., and in 
acob’s Anthol, ii. 49.] 





Replies, 
CONCRETE. 
(2°* S. v. 231.) 


G. R. L. says: “ The extensive use of concrete 





in various forms in Great Britain is remarkable. 


Its practical use is very great, and an immense 
saving is effected.” He then inquires: “ Has any- 
one connected his name with this mixture of small 
materials and lime? And when should we date 
its recent introduction? Of coursé we know that 


| the Romans used concrete.” 


The noun concrete, in the builder's art, means 
an indurating cement formed by concretion—a 
coalition of separate particles into one mass —and 
is a limited technicality in architecture. It might 
be more logically used as an adjective, as concrete 
mortar or cement; and as a substantive, to avoid 
collision with grammarians and logicians, in their 
abstract and concrete quantities, concrement, a 
mass formed by concretion, might be substituted. 
But Englishmen in general, and workmen in par- 
ticular, have the habit, for the sake of brevity, of 
perverting adjectives into substantives; as the 
“inclines,” “ gradients,” and such like change- 
lings of the railway vocabulary. 

As G. R. L. says, this mode of laying founda- 
tions and filling in thick walls was well known to 
the ancient Romans, and also to modern Ita- 
lians in the work called emphatically Pisan*, from 
being first or most largely used in Pisa, and in 
many parts of England and Ireland. 

In reply to the first question— whether anyone 
has connected his name with concrete mixture — 
I know not; but to the second — when we can date 


| its recent introduction —I can speak from my own 


knowledge and long practice as a house-builder, 


| that it is of early date. In foundations, where 


oak sleepers have been laid across them, they have 
been filled in with hard bricks and sound frag- 
ments, called by bricklayers nuts, and cemented 
by liquid mortar formed of hot lime and sand, 
called grout f, from the Saxon xput, coarse meal, 
or oats devested of their husks. 

The first concreted foundation of magnitude 
was laid by Sir Robert Smirke, R.A., under the 
General Post Office in St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 
When this great destruction of streets, lanes, 
alleys, and courts was completed, and the site laid 
open, a greater diversity of subsoil was never be- 
fore exposed to view, as I am a living and almost 
daily witness of the progress of this fine substruc- 
tion. It was a maze of cesspools and wells of 
various depths and densities; sewers, drains, and 
bog-holes, intersected with brick foundations of 
various ages, from the time of the Romans to the 
Great Fire; many of them as hard as the back- 
bone of Mount Leinster, and presented a di- 
versity of hard and soft places that would have 
puzzled any architect, from Vitruvius, with his 
close-piled compages of timber for the ground- 





* See Elmes’s Dictionary of the Fine Arts, articles Foun- 
DATION, Prise’, &c. 

t Bricklayers usually term taking any good drink after 
their meal, filling up the chinks with grout. 
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work of his superstructure, to Wotton, Jones, or 
Wren. 

The whole trench was covered by an open floor- 
ing, many feet above the level of the street, and 
from that height was cast down the concretive 
mixture, that by heat, expansion, and adhesion, 
formed one solid rock and main foundation, the 
entire length and breadth of this vast and pon- 
derous edifice. As to a name for the inventor, no 
one need desire the honour of being chief mortar- 
buffer * to such buildings as the Post Office, the 
British Museum, and other durable works exe- 
cuted under the care of Sir Robert Smirke. 

Another large concrement, of greater difficulty 
even than the preceding, forms the solid base of 


Mr. Townley’s wall, in which was built a weighty 
stone staircase three stories high, were filled up ; 
and the wall of Sir David Pollock, nearly new, 
and that of a private house, subsequently pur- 
chased to complete the pile on the eastern side, 
were manifestly supported. Moreover, it swelled 
or grew an inch in height over the whole surface, 
ascertained by accurate observations; to say 
| nothing of the downward pressure on the peat 
| moss beneath. When the builder afterwards was 
| about to erect the internal scaffolds, the architect 

told him he would not have the concrement sunk 
into for the poles; and he replied, the warning 
was unnecessary, for he could not cut into it (then 
| having been done nearly twelve months), and he 





the mass of mansions and offices which extend | erected the poles on pattens. 


along the south mall of St. James’s Park into 
Park Street, and form the block of lofty houses 
between the mansion of Mr. Townley, which for- 
merly contained his collection of ancient masters, 
and that of the late Sir David Pollock. 

The site was occupied by the old and well- 
known Westminster Cock-pit, notified by an ad- 
jacent public-house known by the sign of the 
“Fighting Cocks.” After the removal of this 
famous edifice, its site was a regular Slough of 
Despond ; green, with fetid slime, stinking from 
dead dogs, cats, rats, and garbage, and all the 
closest fumes of Duck Lane and Tothill Street of 
old. It was below high-water mark, and the pu- 
trid mass rose and fell with the tide. The ground 
belonged to the trustees of Christ's Hospital ; and 
the boards to let this putrid pool, “ ow of 
Mr. Shaw, at the Architect’s Office, Christ’s Hos- 
pital,” had become illegible, when Mr. Charles 
Pearson, now City Solicitor, with the energy that 
marks his character, liking the neighbourhood, 
entered into a treaty for the site on a building 
lease, on terms commensurate with the basis on 
which he proposed to erect parliamentary offices 
for himself, a painting room and gallery for Mrs. 
Pearson, the distinguished portrait painter, a man- 
sion suited for a plenipotentiary, and suites of 
private offices for professional we 4" I was 
commissioned to examine the spot. As low as we 
could bore, it was spongy peat ; no sand or gravel, 
nor any appearance of approaching the London 
blue clay. I adopted, fearlessly, the Post Office 
plan ; excavated nothing, but, from a height of 
twelve feet, threw in a compound of six parts of 
washed Thames gravel to one part of hot, ground, 
fat lime ; dry at the first, till all the moisture was 
absorbed, and afterwards mixed with water. Two 
yards in depth, over the whole surface, was thus 
incorporated, and the effects were extraordinary. 
It expanded so much that many serious cracks in 

* The title given by bricklayers to the better sort of 
labourers, a grade above the hod-men and up-and-down- 
ladder-runners, who are intrusted with the tempering of 
the mortar, and have the charge of the cement cellar. 





| This indisputable information will, I hope, gra- 
| tify the inquiries of G. R. L. 
James Exes, Architect and C. E., 
Late Surveyor of the Port of London, &c. 
20. Burney Street, Greenwich. 


THE DEATH OF CLARENCE. 
(2™ S. ii. 221.) 
On the page indicated Mr. J. Garrpner offers 


some suggestions concerning the mysterious end 
of the unfortunate George Duke of Clarence ; 








and as he solicits from the readers of “ N. & Q.” 
either a confirmation or refutation of them, I pre- 
sume the following remarks, although tending 
principally in the latter direction, will not be 
altogether unacceptable. 

Perhaps in making them, it will be better if I 
advert to the several points where he appears to 
me to be in error, in the same order in which they 
are propounded; I shall therefore do so. Mr. 
GAIRDNER conjectures that Clarence was first 
killed, and drowned afterwards, supporting his 
theory by adducing two passages from Shak- 
speare, where the word drowned is applied to 
inanimate objects, and assuming its equally per- 
tinent application to dead bodies — and evidently 
thinks his guess a novel one. But it is precisely 


| the story, as developed by Shakspeare in Richard 


ITI., where the murderers first stab their victim, 
and then carry him away to drown him. Witness 
the words of one of them : — 
“1st Murd. Take that, and that, if all this will not do, 
I'll drown you in the malmsey butt within.” 
[ Exit with the body. 
So that there seems no great novelty in the most 
important part of Mr. GarrpNer’s paper. 
hen he tells us his theory explains the onl 
other instance that he knows of — “of a deat 
concerning which there was a similar report ” — 
that of the two young princes. Now, in Douce’s 
Illustrations of Shakspeare, vol. ii. 1807, there is a 
statement so curiously different from this of Mr. 
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Garapnyer, that I make bold to transfer its sub- 
stance into your pages. It is there suggested that 
the singular mode of inflicting death in question 
appears to have prevailed about this time, and he 
supposes that it was made use of for culprits of 
rank and eminence when dispatched in secret. 
Douce quotes a passage from George Chastellain, 
a Flemish soldier, poet, and historian, exempli- 
fying the same punishment in another instance, — 
that of the good Duke Humphrey, and tells us 
that Chastellain actually avers that he was present 
at Humphrey's death, and that its method was 
strangulation in a cask of wine. Did he not tell 
us that he was an eye-witness, I should imagine 
the explanation of this to be found in the con- 
fusion of Humphrey's title, which Chastellain 
spells Closter, with Clarence, but unless we call 
in question his veracity, this supposition is un- 
allowable. 

I may mention that Douce’s conjecture as to this 
being a common punishment is sufficiently dis- 
proved by the fact that Humphrey was murdered, 
and by Comines’ evident ignorance of it, for he 
qualifies the testimony that he gives of the re- 

rted manner of Clarence’s death, as pointed out 

y Mr. Garrpner. 

I must again differ from your correspondent 
when he asserts that it seems just possible that 
Fabian meant no more than that Clarence was 
murdered, and dropt in a wine-cask into the sea, 
when he said that he was drowned in a barrel of 
malmsey. ‘This is rendered quite impossible by 
— correspondent himself in an earlier part of 

is paper, where he quotes from Fabian the words, 
“The Duke of Clarence was secretly put to death, 
and drowned in a barrel of malmsey within the 
Tower.” The words italicised are quite irrecon- 
cileable with the supposition. 

Although I have thus felt myself compelled to 
disagree with Mr. Gairpyer, | should be unjust 
not to confess to the ingenuity of his remarks; 
and he deserves credit for the attempt, however 
unsuccessful, to elucidate this dark but highly in- 
teresting portion of English history. 

— West. 





GREATNESS IN DIFFERENT THINGS. 
(2™ S. vi. 216.) 


The last of Ma. Hensury’s queries is, Will I 
assert that those who have been great in mathe- 
maties have often been great in other things? I 
might ask in retutn what this has to do with the 
challenge in the reply to which it appears: namely, 
a challenge to produce a mathematician of whom 
Swift's Laputan is a fair caricature. I might also 
ask whether those who are great in any one thing 
are often great in other things? But these I pass 
over. Before I answer the question, I must re- 








duee it to something like precision: there are four 
vague words in it; great, mathematics, often, and 
things. 

If mathematics be used in its large and popular 
sense, as containing all applications of every Kind, 
it will be necessary to collect other ¢hings into 
lots of somewhat similar extent, and to take wide 
genera of knowledge. 

As in natural science, all material knowledge 
except what is contained in our use of the word 
mathematics ; philosophical letters, philosophy, phi- 
lology, history, law, polities, &c.; belles lettres, 
criticism, fiction, poetry, drama, &c.; and the 
fine arts. These must be roughly taken, as nearly 
undistinguishable at the boundaries: thus mathe- 
matics comes very near upon natural science in 
some matters; philosophical letters come near to 
belles lettres in one extreme, and to mathematics in 
another; and so on. Taking these five distine- 
tions, I say that mathematics and one of the others 
have met in the same person as often and as 
brightly as any two of the others, even if we ex- 
clude the junction of mathematics and natural 
science ; and oftener, if we include it. And we 
ought to include it: for mathematics and natural 
science require qualities quite as distinct, quite as 
unlikely to meet in great force in one person, as 
philosophical letters and belles lettres, or philoso- 
phical letters and fine art. 

The mathematics, from that peculiarity in right 
of which they share with pure logic the name of 
exact science, are so far removed, as to method, 
from what is popular and generally appreciable, 
that the world at large sees them as distant hills 


| are seen, in which granite, chalk, and grass are all 


of one blue colour. There is a consequence of 
this kind. A person will produce instances — such 
as Dryden —of celebrity in two paths of fame — 
poetry and the drama—and will thereupon remark 
that mathematics is seldom joined with anything 
else. But if this person could get near enough to 
the mathematics to see them clear of the general 
blue of the distance, he would know that there is 
as much dist(ction between a geometrical and an 
algebraical branch, as between poetry and the 
drama ; that the qualities which are essential to 
greatness are even more distinct in the first pair 
than in the second; that the failures to attain even 
approbation in algebra, among those who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in geometry, have been 
more marked than the failures of certain poets to 
beeome dramatists: instances, Robert Simson and 
Lord Byron. And Monge, as a union of the geo- 
metrical and the algebraical, would appear far 
more remarkable than Dryden as a union of the 
and dramatist. And if he reply, Oh! but 

fonge is all mathematics, I might retort that 
Dryden is all belles lettres. But I should be very 
sorry if the departments of literature were to me 
as much blended into one by the blue of the dis- 
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tance as the departments of mathematics to the 
opponent whom I have supposed. ; 

But so many geometers are algebraists: must 
there not be something in common in the posi- 
tions? Many poets are dramatists, and I ask the 
same question. And I answer both questions in 
the affirmative; the individual men of each one 
pursuit have temptations to try the other, and op- 
portunities. Accordingly we are not surprised at 
the number of algebraist geometers, or dramatist 
poets, or statesmen lawyers, or scholar historians, 
or metaphysician jurists, or traveller soldiers, &c. 
&e. kc. But a successfu! barrister does not become 
a dramatist: he wants time, temptation, and oppor- 
tunity. If his talent lie that way, he becomes a 
character painter and an actor, perhaps, before a 
jury. And in general, men choose one pursuit for 
the staple of their lives, and bring the powers 
which might have made them great in other things 
in aid of that one pursuit. ‘Thus, a mere writer, 
a man of powerful style, may gain fame by style 


| minds by 


alone: but if his matter also make him famous, | 


his style merges. For this reason Laplace will 
never have due celebrity as a writer of French. 
In this way a person may show several powers in 
one vocation. The limitation of occupation will 
become more necessary as time goes on: for the 
details of each subject grow larger and larger from 
day to day. Beetles, butterflies, and moths, are 
now three separate pursuits. Even the mathema- 
tics, I mean the pure mathematics, are subdivided 
to an extent which demands of a person who would 


pursue his studies to the point of discovery to | 


choose his line. 
I will not discuss the question, on the supposi- 


tion that mathematics is restricted to pure ma- | 


thematics. This discussion would require an 
audience of mathematicians. 

I will now notice the ambiguity of the word 
greatness. Of this there are two «kinds, as to 
matter: celebrity for knowledge of old things ; 
celebrity for pointing out new ones. These two 


ersonal acquaintance. Very few are 
there of this last class who have been so great in 
two things that both their celebrities are of com- 
parable amounts. In many, the lesser fame has 
only kept its head above water by being tied to 
the greater: but this only when the kinds of cele- 
brity are akin. Milton’s poetry is in one depart- 
ment, and his prose in another. Shakspeare the 
poet-dramatist and Shakspeare the poet of other 
kinds are in very different places. I shall as- 
tonish some of your readers by telling them that 
Christopher Wren was a mathematician of no 
mean reputation: see his name in the index of the 
Principia. Few know that Leonardo da Vinci 
and Albert Durer are among the known mathe- 
maticians. Celebrity of one kind puts out cele- 
brity of another kind by its stronger light, espe- 
cially when the man of fame makes one of his 
pursuits only subservient to the other: this hap- 
pens with Aristotle and Plato both, as mathemati- 
cians. Newton is not remembered as one of the 
ablest public servants who ever held office. The 
many-sided Halley is known to posterity only 
under the general term mathematician: but we 
shall see a counterpart of Newton before we 
see a counterpart of Halley. To take a very dif- 
ferent kind of instance, the man of blood, Marat, 
is not known as the man of science. But this is not 
an example to end with. Vieta, against whom an 
opponent, not his own countryman, pleads that he 
has a right to speak strongly, when he is contending 
singlehanded against a lawyer, theologian, mathe- 
matician, orator, and poet, is now only a mathe- 
matician. And so I might go on through a long 
list. 

It must not be forgotten that when a mathe- 
matician acquires another reputation, ten to one 


| that other reputation is the one which is, of the 


are often confounded in the blue of the distance. | 


There is no better instance of this than occurs in 
a celebrated article in the Edinburgh Review, 
written against the mathematics, in which opinions 
drawn from men of respectable mathematical 
knowledge without a spark of originality, and opi- 
nions drawn from actual advancers of the science, 
are skilfully indiscriminated. 

Speaking of greatness as to time, I note first the 
celebrity which, though decided and useful in its 
day, is now only remembered by the historian. 
Secondly, there are those whose names live, but 
not their works. Thirdly, there are those of 
whom an educated man desires to know something, 


two, most easily appreciated by the world at 
large. Roger Bacon was before his age in ma- 
thematics, as in other things; he had a much 
better view of what mathematics was to do for 
physics than his great namesake, who had no view 
but a wrong one: but his mathematical reputa- 
tion has been dimmed by the rest of his character. 
D'Alembert is a very marked instance. He was 
great as an improver of mathematics, greater as 
an improver of the application of mathematics 
to physics: but very many of those who know 


| D’Alembert in literature and philosophy are 


and upon whom a certain class seize, but who are | phe t 
| very first rank of mathematicians, but very high 


pad gen taken to be worth reading through. 
And lastly, there are those whose names are 
household words, whose minds help to make all our 


ignorant of the fact that he wrote volumes of 
algebra-symbols, and that his Opuscula of this 
kind run to seven or eight quartos, not to mention 
what ought, by antithesis, to be called his Opera, 
He is placed, in common fame, with Voltaire and 
Diderot: and so is Condorcet, of whom the Penny 
Cyclopedia justly remarks that he is not in the 


in the seeond. 
Suppose that, not misled by names, we ask for 
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five men who have been distinguished by great 
powers of kinds so different that they have often 


been regarded as inimical to each other, and have | 


had schools of votaries who have sneered at each 
other. Suppose also we demand that the fame of 
both qualities shall have burnt equally bright, in 


the eyes of those who are fit to see it, down to our | 


own day. I should be much surprised if any 
match could be produced to the five mathematical 


inventors, Archimedes, Galileo, Descartes, Leib- | 


nitz, and Newton. 

Your readers must not be surprised if five-and- 
twenty years of comparative inquiry into the 
history of science and letters brings out some 
opinions which are not quite in accordance with 


the stock notions of the world at large. Nor must | 


you be surprised if you get long answers, when 
you admit questions under the name of queries. 
A. Dz Morgan, 


MILLBROOK CHURCH. 
(2™ 9, vi. 246.) 


A Pepestrian having visited the venerable and 
picturesque little church of Millbrook, and re- 


Bart., fined and imprisoned, Jd. vol. iii. p. 14., 
| Jan. 10, 1644; 28 Jan. 1644, imprisoned. John 
Hewet, D.D., beheaded, as says Dugdale, “by 
that tyrant Oliver Cromwell,” after an unfair 
trial, 1658) by wringing off the nose (verily, like 
the ass and the dead lion in the fable) of the 
knight, amputating his limbs, and decapitating the 
unoffending children, to which mutilations tempus 
edax rerum no doubt had contributed somewhat. 
In 1856, the present lamentable rage for “ re- 
storing " edifices, which, alas! has, in this instance, 
done more mischief to our venerable churches and 
| monuments than the ruthless spite of the Puritans 
and the inroads of time put together, seized the 
parishioners of the quiet village of Millbrook, 
and they too must restore their church ; and, of 
course, as the building was to be rendered as good 
as new, the dilapidated memorial, standing conspi- 


| cuously in the newly-painted, swept, garnished, 
| and tricked-out structure, would look as absurd, 


corded in “N. & Q.” the destruction of the fine | 


tomb formerly standing there, and erected to the 
memory of one of the Hewets of Ampthill and Mill- 
brook, I think, perhaps, as it is not mentioned by 
Lysons, a description of it previous to its late de- 
molition may be interesting to some of your 


readers, while a notice in “ N. & Q.” will rescue | 


from impending oblivion its recent existence. 

The tomb stood in the chancel, and consisted of 
a very large and elaborately ornamented sarco- 
phagus of coloured alabaster, supporting the re- 
cumbent effigies, life-size, of (as the mural tablet 
informs us) “ Wm. Huett, obiit ,” in armour, 
and “ Maria his wife, obiit 7th June, 1602,” and 
having, under arched recesses, the figures of two 
kneeling children. On one side were emblazoned 
the arms borne (with differences of tincture) by 
most of the families of the name from the remotest 
periods ; viz., (in this case), sable, a chev. be- 
tween three owls argent, scarcely legible except to 
one acquainted with the cognizances of the family 
(Harl. MS. 1097, f. 26.; Harl. 1390. f. 15.; Lands. 
864. p. 30.; Harl. 5186, P- 37.; Visit. Beds., 1582.), 
quartered with arms quite undistinguishable ; but 
—" Button of Ampthill, or Tilston, Che- 
shire. 

The Puritans had wreaked their vengeance on 
this memorial of a name, the bearers of which 
have ever been distinguished for staunch and de- 
voted loyalty (Robert Hewet of Ampthill, Esq., 
summoned before Parliament, 23 Dec. 1641, for 
assembling and training men for the service of 
Charles Stuart. — Journals of the House of Com- 
mons, vol. i. p. 354. Sir John Hewett of Waresly, 





and be as out of place, as a venerable anchorite in 
a ball-room. Hence it was held necessary to “ re- 
store” it too, or remove it. 

To digress for a moment : would not reparation 
answer, in most cases, all the purposes of restora- 
tion, be more in keeping and character, and per- 
mit ancient memorials to remain? 

PepestriAN, doubtless a zealous antiquary 
and archeologist, horrified at the “ restoration” of 
the pretty church, and angered with those who 


| could permit it, vents his spleen by attributing, or 


rather insinuating, an unjustifiable exercise of 
power on the part of the Vicar, implying that he is 
an iconoclast, and suggesting apathy on the part of 
the Hewett family. The bearers of the name 
must take the obloquy, but not the Vicar, who, I 
am sure, will feel hurt at the imputation, and who 
merits the stigma less than any man I know. 

In 1856, in pursuance of my intention to com- 
plete a series*of pedigrees of the Hewett family, 
and a history of the house, I wrote to the vicar of 
Millbrook to inquire respecting this tomb, and to 
request extracts from parish register-books. He 
informed me the state of the case, and that he had 
been searching the books in order to discover 
some descendants of the Hewets of Ampthill and 
Millbrook to whom he should apply to restore 
the tomb, and that he had written to the head of 
one of the principal families bearing the name, to 
inquire whether he could guide him to any de- 
scendants of the family. The Vicar kindly sent 
me all the extracts from the register-books, and 
asked me the same question, and hospitably in- 
vited me to the rectory to consult by what means 
we could effect an object nearly as interesting to 
him as to me. I could not point out any descen- 
dants of that family; but, thinking that some who 
bear the name might, like myself, take an interest 
in memorials connected with it, I begged him 
to postpone the destruction as long as possible, 
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until I should hear from persons to whom I would | But if Pepesrrian should visit “the Midland 


write. 

He, in the meanwhile, at his own expense ob- 
tained a celebrated sculptor from Oxford to esti- 
mate the expense of restoration, which was ex- 
pected to amount to about fifty pounds. 

My family subscribed towards the matter, as 
did others of the name ; but after a great deal of 
correspondence, owing to the absence of interest in | 
the matter evinced by some, and the apathy of 
others, only twenty pounds was promised, five of | 
which was offered by a relative of the Vicar. 

Seeing no prospect of obtaining more, and the 
matter having been kept open for nearly two 
years, the Vicar said to me, as the only person who 
evinced any real interest, “‘ Am I to sacrifice the 
restoration of the chancel to a ruin I am justified 
by law in removing, or must I remove the ruin ?” 

I could not but reply, as far as I am concerned | 
you may remove it; especially as he had taken 
more trouble, and exhibited more interest than 
could have been expected from any one. 

Pepestrian will be glad to learn I possess a 
sketch of the tomb, for which I am indebted to | 
the Vicar. The only mention of it I have seen is 
in the Genealogist and Topographer, vol. i. p. 81. 

J. F. N. Hewerr. 


| 





| 


| 








PEDESTRIAN conveys an erroneous impression, 
I am sure most unintentionally, when he speaks of 
the Hewett sarcophagus having been “lately de- 
molished.” Its demolition was probably begun b 
the Puritans, and carried on by the damp, roug 
usage, and neglect of two centuries and a half, 


the house of God. Allow me to mention the state 
at which it had arrived before we touched it. | 
The heads of the recumbent effigies were battered 
about until not only any likeness there may have 
been to the originals, but all vestige of the hese 
face, had well-nigh disappeared. Moreover, the 


hands of both figures, and half the body of Wil- | 


liam Hewett, had been knocked off, as also the 
heads and arms of the children in the niches be- 
low. The rest of the sarcophagus had suffered 


considerably ; the stonework was broken, and the | 


plaster defaced and crumbling away. ‘There were 


but very slight remains of the graceful arabesques | 


mentioned by your correspondent. 

Let it be considered also that this ruined tomb 
was most inconveniently large for the chancel, 
and that its continuance would have entirely pre- 


vented Mr. Butterfield’s plans for restoration be- | 
ing carried out; your readers will then hardly | 


wonder that after nearly two years’ correspon- 


dence with members of the family, one of them a | 
devoted archwologist, I should have at last re- | 
the time must always come | 


moved it. And surel 
to our effigies, as me | as to ourselves, when, being 
old and broken, the best service our friends can 
do is to put us respectfully aside. 





{ 
| 4297. fol. 61. 
so that it had become a most unseemly object in | 


Counties” next September, and would favour me 


| with a call, he should have still farther information 


which, I believe, would convince him that the de- 
molition (so-called) was not only warrantable, but 
necessary. Here, however, my taste for destroying 
monumental relics must stop: whatever Pepgs- 
TRIAN may think from the past, I am quite inca- 
pable of assisting to “demolish” poor Tom Allen's 
tablet, by laying sacrilegious hands upon his horse 
or his lord, the “ Crocus Rotuloram.” 

Three rectors have cherished it carefully, and it 
certainly will always receive the consideration it 
merits from J. Harries Tuomas. 

Millbrook Rectory. 


Replies ta Minor Queries. 

Robert Nelson's Letters and Papers (2 §. 4. 
244.) — The letters of the Earl of Melfort to 
Nelson, which formerly belonged to P. C. Webb, 
are now in the British Museum, and form part of 
the register of Lord Melfort’s correspondence, in 
three volumes folio, from March to December, 
1690, in MS. Lansdowne, 1163. In regard to 
letters of Nelson, there are thirty-five original 
letters and notes from him to Humphrey Wanley, 
Lord Oxford’s librarian, between 1701 and 1714, 


| in MS. Harl. 3780. fol. 188.; also among Birch’s 


collections, copies of five letters from Nelson to 
Lord Harley, from 1710 to 1714, MS, Add. 4253. 
fol. 53., and a copy of a letter from Nelson to 
Archbishop Tenison, 4 Sept. 1708, in MS. Add. 
A few of the above letters have 
been printed. F. Mappen. 


Mr. Teale, in his Lives of Laymen, has by no 
means exhausted the extant materials for the life 
of this devout and munificent Churchman. Be- 
sides the notices in Calamy’s Own Times (vol. i. 
pp. 383, 384.), Brydges’s Restituta (vol. iii. p. 
221.), Knight's Life of Colet (pp. 420. seg.), and 
| the Life of Ambrose Bonwicke, (pp. 15. 24. 34. 50. 
| 58. 78. 107, 108. 110. of the reprint), I would call 
particular attention to the valuable series of let- 
ters from Nelson to Nicholas Ferrar’s godson and 
great-nephew, Dr. John Mapletoft, preserved in 
the 15th and 16th volumes of the European Ma- 
gazine (A.D. 1789). See vol. xv. pp. 11. 91. 186. 
274. 353. 433.; vol. xvi. pp. 8. 97. 167. Amongst 
many other interesting particulars of literary and 
ecclesiastical history, we learn the extraordinary 
| circulation of some of Nelson's own works; one of 
them translated into Welsh by Williams of Den- 
| bigh had a sale of 10,000 copies in four years and 
| a half (vol. xv. p. 433.). J. E. B. Mayor. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

S. A. Mackey's Works on the Theory of the 
Earth (1* S. viii. 468. 565.) —-On referring to a 
back volume of “ N, & Q.” for a reference, I came 
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across an inquiry by J. Warp, of Coventry, re- | 


specting the author of Mackey’s Theory of the 
Earth, asking for information respecting other 
works by him. This brought to my memory that 
I had recently become possessed of several works 


of the same author, of which I add a list; and | 


any farther description of them, or their contents, 
I should be happy to furnish. It may be that he 
has previously obtained information ; if not, the 
inclosed may be of service. 


“The Mythological Astronomy of the Ancients de- 
monstrated by restoring to their Fables and Symbols 
their original Meaning. 2nd Edit. Norwich, 1824. By 
Sampson Arnold Mackey. 3 Plates.” 

« Mythological Astronomy. Part II. Containing the 
Astronomical Explanation of the Hindoo Mythology, and 
their celebrated Mystical Numbers,” &c. &c. 

“A Reply intended to be made to the various Dis- 
hil on an Essay on Chronology, which was read at 


¢ Philosophical Society of Norwich, containing Astro- | 


nomical Proofs that the Sun stood still and hasted not to 

‘0 down for the space of a Day, and that the Shadows on 
the Sundials went backwards Ten Degrees. By §. A. 
Mackey, n. 4.” 

“ Urania’s Key to the Revelation: or the Analysation 
of the Writings of the Jews, as far as they are found to 
have any Connexion with the Science of Astronomy. By 
A. Mackey. London, 1833.” 

“A Companion to the Mythological Astronomy, &c., 
containing a New Theory of the Earth and of Planetaty 


iron plate. A helmet of bone is depicted in 
Pompeii (U. K. S. ii. 64.) Cudo was a helmet of 
ox-hide, galerus, of a wild animal's skin. The 
cassis was a war-cap worn by the Roman cavalry 
(Eschenburg’s Manual, § 283.). 

But Ovid speaks of the cassis and galea as con- 
vertible terms : — 

“ Hic judice Minos, 
Seu caput abdiderat cristata casside pennis, 
In galed& formosus erat.” Met. viii. 24, 

The skin of a cat or weasel, yaAéy, being the 
first kind of defence from sun and rain for the 
head, it continued to bear the same name after 
the skins of other animals had been used, and 
even after the application of brass and iron, as still 
more effectual to resist cuts and blows in fighting. 
(See Kitto’s note on 1 Sam. xvii. 5.) 

T. J. Buckron. 

Schools with Chapels attached (2"* 8. vi. 246.) — 
For the benefit of your correspondent Beortcvs, 
I beg to state that there is a chapel attached to 
Christ's Hospital, about which fact he seems doubt- 


| ful, and that there is not one at Durham School, nor 


Motion: in which is demonstrated that the Sun is vice- | 


rent of his own System. 
orwich, 1824,” 


5 Plates. By 8S. A. Mackey. 


S. A. Mackey. 


Norwich, 1826.” 


is there likely to be one, although the subject was 
broached by the head-master a few years ago. 
A. M. W. 

Tnused Palimpsest (2™ S. vi. 241.) — A most 


interesting and valuable ment A May not 
| the prefixed y, respecting which Dr. TREGELLES 


“ The Two Zodiacs of Tentyra and the Zodiac of Thebes, | 


explained by 8S. A. Mackey of Norwich. Published May, 
1882. 38 Plates,” 

“ A Lecture on Astronomy adjusted to its dependent 
Science, Geology : in which is shown the plain onl dawis 
Cause of the vast Abundance of Water in the Southern 
Hemisphere. By 8. A. Mackey. London, 1832.” 

Samvuet Saw. 

Andover. 


George Henderson (2™ 8. vi. 158.) — Your cor- 
respondent M. G. F. would gratify me much were 
he to state, whether the proprietor of lands in 
Greenlaw parish, about the ‘aa of the seventeenth 
century, whose name was spelt ‘“ Hennysone,” 
was the father or grandfather of George Hender- 
son, farmer at Kippetlaws ; and if he could give 
me any extracts from those deeds to which he re- 
fers, it would be still more satisfactory. 

MenyYAnTHEs. 


Galea (2™ S. vi. 245.) — Bos (Antig. Grecarum, 
iii. 2.) says that the galea was often made of brass, 
but chiefly of the skins of animals, hence called 
Acovrén [repixepadrala], a helmet made of lion’s 
skin ; ravpein, of a bull’s (Hom. J1., x. 258.); ai- 
yein, a goat’s (Eust. on Odys., p. 832. lin. 48. ; 
Hesych. in alyelny); ddwmenxén, a fox's ; xvvén, dog- 
skin (Hom, J1., iii. 336.; Eust., p. 319. lin. 31.). 
These were not “leathern helmets;” the shield, 
scutum, however, was covered with leather and 





“ Man's best Friend ; or the Evils of Pious Frauds. By | inquires, be the initial of the word yigos in its 


medieval sense, “ Vides, nota numeri?” Thus 
Theophanes (as cited by Du Cange) writes *Exdé- 
Avoe ypdperOat ‘EAAnvioT) Tobs Bnuoclovs Tav AoryobeTioy 
Kedicas, GAA’ ’Apa6lois abrd waparnualverOa, xwpls Tov 
Yioov. Viewed in this light the y would answer 
to our N°, or No., for numero or number; e.g. 
y. 8’ would be equivalent to N° 12. 

In the phrase rod ‘Imreds *Avrwviov Kéuntos, I 
would suggest that Kéunros is not to be viewed as 
a proper name, but as the genitive of Kéuns, nros, 
Lat. Comes. Such is the meaning of Kéuns in 
modern Greek, quasi Count. In medieval Greek, 
Kéduns is a title applied to various classes of per- 
sons, noble, ecclesiastical, civil, naval, and mili- 
tary: AwSdépov Kéunrtos, Baddovtvoy Kéunra, “lwdyvns 
Kéuns — the title being sometimes appended to the 
Christian name without mention of any surname, 
exactly as in the case presented by Dr. Tre- 
GELLES, 'Avtwvlov Kéunros. So Comes in medieval 
Latin: Henricus Comes, Zudovicus Comes. Kéuns 
ris bAdyrpas, Comes Flandriz. 

The author of the note in pencil did not, perhaps, 
intend to write “Comuto,” but “Compto,” insert- 
ing, in his Italian version of the Greek, an eta 
in correspondence with Kéunros (however pro- 
nounced). So we sometimes see an omega in- 
serted where the remaining type is roman, as in 
crisews. 

May I be permitted to ask a question respecting 
‘Inreds ?_ Is ‘Inreds, in the phrase roi ‘Imreds "Avtw- 
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ylov Kéunros, equivalent to ‘Imreds ? ‘Imreds, gen. 
ixreds, is an old Athenian name for an Eques, or 
Knight, and bears also in modern Greek a mean- 
ing similar to Knight or Cavalier. In that case, 
‘Inreds would be equivalent to our “Sir” (as a 
handle), and ‘twreds ’Avrovlov=Sir Anthony. The 


form ‘lwreds ’Avrwviov Kéunros would then resemble 





our “Sir Anthony , Bart.” (name both pre- 
ceded and followed by a title). 

Between ‘Imreds and Kéunros I fear there is a 
dismal attempt at a pun, Hippeus being a peculiar 
kind of comet. “ Hippeus equinas [imitatur] jubas, 
celerrimi motus, atque in orbem circa se euntes.” 
(Plin. ii. 22. 


May all success attend Dr. Trecerces in his | 


important and arduous undertaking ! 
Tuomas Boys. 

Crannock (2™* S, vi. 232.) — It will assist in- 
quiry into the exact meaning of the word cran- 
nock to read Cowel’s notice of it, as thus : — 

“Crannock, Crennoc. An old measure in corn. 

“ Quilibet debet flagellare dimidium crannock frumenti 
ad semen, et duos busselos frumenti contra Natale in 
firma sua.” — Cartualar. Abbat. Glaston. MS. fol. 39. a. 

“Rex mandat G. 
liberet Regi Mannix, singulis annis, duo dolia vini, et 


Seigneur de Fotenay Abbé Commandataire de l’Abbay 8. 
(Quentin les Beauuais.” 

Contains also, “ Advertissement ;” and, besides, 
fourteen pages of a kind of critical and explana- 
tory “ Preface au Lecteur.” 

An interesting little-sized book in two parts, 
made up altogether of 529 pages, designed for the 
instruction and musical improvement of the youth 
belonging to the schools of that age and country, 
and an elegant tribute to the memory of the illus- 
trious poet, George Buchanan, may be included 
with the foregoing elementary works of other 


| days: — 


de Marisco, Justiciario Hibern. ut | 


sexies viginti crennoc bladi pro homagio suo.” — Claus. | 


3 H. 3. m. 2. 

What is meant by duo dolia vini? Dole is a 
Saxon word signifying part or share. Minsheu 
speaks of “a dole, or liberall gift of a prince ;” 


and, in reference to charity, a dole is yet a name | 


of popular use. J. pE Lecetretp. 


Henr. Smetii Prosodia (2™ §. vi. 205.) —I have | 
. ‘ *,* | 
a copy of this work of rather an earlier edition | 


than that quoted by Mr. Cottyns, viz.: “ Lvg- 
dvni Apud Joannem Gryphium mpcxrx.” It 
appears also more full in the title-page, and con- 
cludes with a Latin poem of about 300 lines, in- 
scribed : 

“ Deo Vero, AEterno, Vni et Trino, Servatori, Evcharis- 
ticon, Henrici Smetii vitam complectens. Small 8vo. 
pp. 685.” 
and neatly executed in its typography. 

Another useful and ingenious work, which I 
think is but little known (at least I have never 
noticed it mentioned by any of the learned writers 
in “N. & Q.”), is— 


“Psalmorvm Davidis, Paraphrasis pottica, Georgii 
Bvchanani, Scoti, Argumentis ac melodiis explicata atque 
illustrata, Opera et studio Nathanis Chytraei, Cum gratia 
et priuileg. Cas. Maiest. Herbornae, cloloc.” 

The Psalms are supplied with music notes for 
four voices, Discantus, Altus, Tenor, Bassus, and 
according to the various measures of the Psalms. 
Having finished this sacred department of his 
labours, the author introduces us to the profane ; 

“ Nathan Chytraevs 
“ Lectori 8. 
“ Hactenus explicui pueris minus obuia verba, 
Dicendi et raros difficiles q’ modos. 
Tu postquam mentem q’ tenes linguam q’ poéte, 
Nunc quoq; cum socijs, si libet, illa cane.” 
And proceeds, in like manner, with musical ex- 
— suitable to the versifications of Horace. 
should feel obliged for a few biographical par- 
ticulars of N. C., whom I have been unable to 
find in some compilations formerly consulted. 


Flowers noticed by early Poets (2™ S. vi. 206.) 
— H. H. H. will find many allusions to, and quo- 
tations from, the Old English Poets on plants, 
flowers, &c. in The Romance of Nature, by Miss 
Twamley. This was published some years since 
by Mr. Tilt, and is an expensive and beautifully 
“got up” volume, embellished with plates of 
flowers from designs by the talented authoress, 


| which would afford much pleasure to all who 


“L’Harmonie Etimologiqve des Langves ou se de- | 
monstre euidemment par plusieurs antiquitez curieuse- | 


ment recherchees que toutes les langues sont descendués 
de l’Hebraicque, Le tout disposé selon ordre Alphabeticque 
auec deux Tables ’vne des mots Grecs, l'autre des Latins et 
langues vulyaires. Seconde edition reueu et corrigee de 
plusieurs mots obmis par cy deuant. Par M. Estienne 
Gvichart, Lecteur et Proffesseur es langues Sainctes. A 
Paris chez Victor Le Roy, & entree du Pont au change 
deuant l’Orloge du Palais, m.pc.xvit. 
985.” 

It is dedicated — 

“A Reverend Pere en Diey Messire Frangois Oliuier 


Small 8vo. pp. | 


really love the fair beauties of floral nature. 
S. M. S. 
Dover (2™ §. vi. 148.) — E. F. D. C., who asks 
where he may find “any accurate drawings” re- 
specting several Dover antiquities, will doubtless 
be helped by Darell’s work on Dover Castle, and 
the Rev. John Lyon's History of Dover ; in both 
of which works are many representations of such 
objects as may interest him. Again, in a late 
number of The Builder, is an excellent wood-en- 
graving of the minster of St. Mary's church, which 
has its situation within the embracing walls of 
that particular cliff which goes by the name of 
the “Castle.” Barfreston church, I believe, is 
engraved in Mr. Batchellor’s book about Dover ; 
and, if not there, I feel pretty certain that Mr. 
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Rigden, another intelligent bookseller of the town, 
has published one; and if so, I presume it would 
be carefully executed. J. Dacrges Devin. 


Quaint “ Address to the Reader” (2" §. vi. 244.) 
— There can be little or no doubt the three lines 
quoted by T. N. B. were written by John Byrom, 
as in the 2nd Part of the Ist vol. of his Remains, 
edited by the late lamented Dr. Parkinson, and 
published by the Chetham Society, at p. 355. 
1s a copy of a letter to Mrs. Byrom, in which John 
Byrom says, speaking of Hurlothrumbo, 

“These three lines, according to one of the papers, are 
on the title-page, ‘Ye sons of nonsense read my Hurlo- 
thrumbo,’ &c., only the author of Hurlo, to mend the verse, 
has printed ‘Ye sons of fire,’ contrary, they say, to the 
original MS. in the Cotton Library.” 

To this passage Dr. Parkinson has added this 
note :— 

“From this it seems pretty clear by whom these three 
lines were furnished. It may perhaps be a question whe- 
ther Byrom did not supply more than these three lines 
and the Epilogue to this whimsical extravaganza.” 


C. pe D. 


Pisces Regales (2° S, vi. 232.)—In Queen 
Elizabeth’s Charter to the Borough of Boston, 
Lincolnshire, dated 10th of Feb. 1573, the royal 
fish enumerated are the same as those mentioned 
by your correspondent Reapy Penny, with the 
exception of the “ Chetas.” In an English trans- 
lation of this charter these royal fish are called 
“ sturgeons, whales, porpoises, dolphins, rigs, and 

ampuses.” This comprehends all that are named 
in your correspondent’s query, except the “ Che- 
tas." “Regis” being Anglicised “ Rigs,” and 
“ Graspecias” “grampuses ;" upon what autho- 
rity I cannot presume to say. 

Pisuey Tuompson. 

Stoke Newington. 


Lotus, §c. (2 S. vi. 176.) — The following short 
extract from The Times of Sept. 9th may afford 
many of your readers an opportunity of seeing 
the beautiful flowers of this wonderful plant, 
which commands such extraordinary reverence in 
the East : — 

“Kew Garpens.—The sacred Indian lotus of the 
Hindoos, or Egyptian bean of the ancients, is now produc- 
ing its flowers of marvellous and gorgeous beauty in the 
tropical aquarium. A model of this magnificent plant 
is in the Old Museum.” 

Simon Warp. 


Complutensian Polyglott Bible (2™* 8. vi. 233.) 
— The copy on vellum, in 6 vols. folio, described 
by Dibdin (Library Companion, 2nd edit., 1825, 
Pp. 7.) as having passed from the 

ardinal Ximenes himself, through the successive 
ownership of Pinelli and Macarthy, to the library 
of Mr. Hibbert, I believe found a final resting- 
place in the British Museum, and is 


rhaps that 
which your correspondent inquires 


Mr. Hibbert’s books were sold by Evans in 1829, 
Messrs. Payne & Foss were the purchasers at the 
price of 5257. R.S. Q. 


Casting out Devils (2™ §S. vi. 207. 253). — My 
family possess a quaint old caricature of the event, 
which is too minute for the whole to be described. 
In the centre, however, George Lukins and a cleri- 
| cal magistrate, in company with the devil, are 
| represented in one scale of a balance as outweigh- 
ing the seven divines in the other, who are evi- 
dently “found wanting.” In one corner of the 
engraving they are drawn as doing penarce before 
the bishop. 

I should be most happy to render any farther 


he would publish his address. Tivy. 


Suspended Animation (1* S. passim; 2° S. v. 
453. 514.) — The following narrative is going the 
round of the provincial press. I quote the Stam- 
ford Mercury of August 27 : — 

“The Etoile Belge gives the following example of the 
danger attending too precipitate interment. - While the 
clergyman was reciting the usual prayers over the coffin 
of a child in the church of the Minimes at Brussels, the 
supposed dead child, who had only fallen into a trance, 
awoke, knocked at the side of the coffin, and uttered cries. 
The coffin was opened, and the child taken to the hos- 
pital.” 

Some Belgian reader of “N. & Q.” will per- 
haps inform us whether the above be true. 

K. P. D. E. 


Banns of Marriage (2™ S. vi. 268.) — At the 
time N. B. refers to (1656) the use of the Book 
of Common Prayer was not only forbidden under 
severe penalties, but the clergy were also forbid- 
den to perform any of the offices of the Church. 

In the “ Little Parliament” of 1653 provision 
was made for the future registration of marriages, 
births, and deaths. In a note on this Dr. Lin- 
gard in his History (edit. 1849, vol. viii. p. 408.) 
says : — 

“ And in all cases the names of the parties intending to 
be married should be given to the registrar of the parish, 
whose duty it was to proclaim them, according to their 
wish, either in the church after the morning exercise on 
| three successive Lord’s Days, or in the market-place on 
| three successive market days.” 
| It is possible that when the proclamation was in 
| the market-place, that the bellman published the 
| banns. G. W.N. 
Alderley Edge. 


| The ceremony of calling the banns by the public 
| bellman owes its origin to the Cromwell dispen- 





ssession of | sation, an ordinance having gone forth from the 


Roundhead rulers that such was to be the only 
legal form of proclamation. Any one who has 
been in the habit of consulting the parish registers 
of the period will have no doubt seen frequent 


er. When | notices referring to this subject. Here is one, 


information in my power to R. W. Hackwoop if 
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copied from the marriage registers of the Holy 
Trinity parish, Chester : — 


“ Upon the 22nd of June, in the year 1654, a marriage 
between William Mulieneux of Neston in the County of 
Chester, Mariner, and Margaret Bellin of Thornton in 
the same county, Spinster, was solemnised before the 
Worshipful John Johnson, Esq., Alderman and Justice of 
Peace within the City of Chester, and publication of an 
intention of that marriage having been first published at 
the Market Cross in Chester, three market days in three 
several weeks, that is, the 7th, the 14th, and 21st days in 
the month of June, in the said year 1654; which marriage 
being performed by the said William and Margaret, ac- 
cording to an Act of the late Parliament, the said Justice 
of Peace pronounced them from thenceforth to be Hus- 
band and Wife, in the presence of Thomas Humphreys 
and Robert Dentith, witnesses present at the said mar- 
riage.” 

T. Huaues. 

Chester, 


Cromwell's Act of Parliament, 24th Aug. 1653, 
enacted that the banns of marriage should be pub- 
lished three times on three separate Sundays in 


] 
Francis Quarles and “ The Loyal Convert” (24 
| S. vi. 201.) — In the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, are contained not only two copies of the 
anonymous pamphlet entitled The Loyall Convert, 
Oxford, 1643, described by 8, but also the follow- 
ing one, affording still more decisive evidence than 
that adduced by 8 that the author is Francis 
Quarles : — 
“The Profest Royalist: his Qvarrell with the Times: 
maintained in three Tracts: viz. 
Loyall Convert. 
The} New Distemper. 
Whipper Whipt. 
Opus Posthumum. Heb. xi. 4. He being dead yet 
speaketh. Oxford, printed in the Yeere 1645.” 


Prefixed to the three tracts above mentioned is 


| the following dedicatory epistle : — 


the church or chapel, or (if the parties desired it) , 


in the murket-place next to such church or chapel, 
on three market days, in three several next follow- 
ing weeks, between the hours of 11 and 2. 
Burn on Parish Registers, p. 27.) As the act did 
not prescribe who was to publish the banns in the 
market-place, it would no doubt often occur that 
the bellman of the town would be the most eligible 
erson to perform that duty, both on account of 
his bell and his voice. This appears to have been 
a favourite mode of proclaiming the banns, since 


(See | 


the parish registers of Boston in Lincolnshire | 


state that the banns proclaimed in the market-place 
of that town, during 1656, 1657, and 1658, were 
102, 104, and 108 respectively ; those proclaimed 
in the church during those years were 48, 31, and 


52. The last recorded proclamation in the mar- | 


ket-place was on the Ist of July, 1659. 
Pisuzy Tuomreson. 
In illustration of the entry relative to the pub- 
lication of banns by the bellman, as noted by N. 


B., it may be mentioned that by an ordinance | 


dated August 23, 1653, the banns of marriage 
were ordered to be published in the market-place 
of towns, the marriage itself taking place before a 
justice of the peace. Holland, in his History of 
Worksop, says this act continued in force till 
1658, between which date and that above men- 
tioned sixty marriages were so conducted in that 
small town, the banns, in one instance, being ex- 
pressly stated to have been, “according to the 
act, published at Worksop Market Cross,” perhaps 
by the bellman. X. 


Wellstye, Essex (?) (2™ S. vi. 267.) —R.C. W. 
will find Wellstye a farm in the parish of Barn- 
ston, about two miles and a quarter south of Dun- 
mow. I know naught of the family of Lionel 
Lane. Geo. E. Frere. 


“To the sacred Majesty of King Charles, my most dear 
and dread Soveraign. 

“Sir, Be pleased to cast a gracious eye upon these three 
Tracts, and at Your leasure (if Your Royall Imployments 
lend You any) to peruse them. 

“In Your Three Kingdoms You have three sorts of 
people: The first, confident and faithfull; The second, 
diffident and fearfull ; The third, indifferent and doubtfull. 

“The first are with You in their Persons, Purses (or 
desires), and good wishes. 

“ The second are with You neither in their Purses, nor 
good wishes, nor (with their desires) in their Persons. 

“ The third are with you in their good wishes, but nei- 
ther in their Persons, nor Purses, nor Desires. 

“In the last, entituled The Whipper Whipt, these three 
sorts are represented in three Persons, and presented to 
the view of Your Sacred Majesty. 

“You shall find them as busie with their Pens as the 
Armies are with their Pistols: How they behave them- 
selves, let the People judge: I appeale to Cesar. Your 
Majesties Honour, Safety, and Prosperity, The Churches 
Truth, Unity, and uniformity, Your Kingdoms Peace, 
Plenty, and Felicity, is the continued object of his Devo- 
tion, who is, 

“ Sir, Your Majesties most Loyall Subject, 
“Fra, QUARLEs.” 
‘ANueds. 
Dublin. 


Blackheath Ridges (2™ S. vi. 267.) —If the 
querist respecting the above alludes to the hollows 
near Dartmouth House, I remember above thirty 
years since being told by my father that they 
were traces of a Danish encampment. What his 
authority for the statement was I do not know, 
but I think their shape and length would lead to 
the very natural conclusion that they are the re- 
mains of intrenchments of some sort; and the 
vicinity of what is called Whitfield’s Mount, 
otherwise the Blacksmith’s Forge, has led me to 
believe that it might have formed part of the de- 
fences, and afterwards been used by Wat Tyler, 
when he camped on the heath, and from its 
shape and position by Whitfield. En passant, it 
may be remembered by some of your readers that 
from this mound it is stated by Evelyn that he 
saw the first shell fired. It is much to be re- 








gretted’ that from its great historical interest the 
topography of both Greenwich and its suburbs 
has been so little investigated. 
Grorcs W. Bennett. 
Pillory (2 8. vi. 245. 278.) —In reply to the 
inquiry of T, N. B., there is, or was two or three 
years ago, a pillory in the church at Rye, in Sus- 
sex. It was kept in a part of one of the aisles, 
used as a kind of lumber place. The last time it 


was used, I was told, was in 1813; when a Mr. | 
Hughes and a Mr. Robins were put in the pillory | 
at Rye, and imprisoned for two years, for aiding | 


in the escape of two French general officers. 
Ocravius Morgan. 
Sebastianus Franck (2 §S. vi. 232.) — He was 
an Anabaptist and mystic of Woerden in Holland. 
He taught with the Stoics that all sins were equal, 
and that all sects and religions belonged to the 
true Church. He despised the Holy Scriptures, 
and insisted solely on the spirit. He was opposed 
by Luther, Melancthon, and others of the Re- 
formers, and died before Luther in 1545. <A 
work, in which he poe to have satirised the 
female sex, is strongly censured in a Treatise on 


Matrimony by Frederus, and by Luther in the pre- 
face to the same. 

The above account is taken from Jicher’s All- 
gemeines Gelehrten Lexicon. 


“ANueds. 


Dublin. 


Miscellanesus, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, BTC. 


We are indebted to Mr. Albany Fonblanque, Jun., for 
a little volume entitled How We are Governed; or, The 
Crown, the Senate, and the Bench. A Handbook of the 
Constitution, Government, Laws, and Power of Great 
Britain. In the form of Letters, Mr. Fonblanque fur- 
nishes brief sketches of the constitution of England, and 
by whom and in what way the country is governed: 
treating, as he goes on, of the Origin of that Constitution— 
the Prerogative of the Crown—the Composition and 


Privileges of the two branches of the Legislature —our | 


Financial System — our principles of Local Government 
— the Church, the Army, the Navy, and the Law — our 
Courts of Law and Equity, and their Procedure, and, 
lastly, of the Law of Evidence. It is scarcely necessary 
to insist upon the utility of a work of this nature, if 
carefully and accurately compiled; and we are bound to 
speak of How We are Governed as a volume which has 
been prepared with great care, and which furnishes very 
accurate information in a very clear and pleasant form. 

Messrs. Routledge have added to their Series of British 
Poets an edition of Godfrey of Bulloigne, or Jerusalem 
Delivered, by Torquato Tasso, translated by Edward Fair- 
Jaz. ) 
Bearwood. Mr. Wilmott has aimed at a popular edition, 
and tells us that we shall find “the Archaisms occa- 
sionally modified.” This may be popular; but we doubt 
its propriety; and if, as he admits, “the language of 
Fairfax is commonly simple and unaffected,” there can 
be little reason for making it “assume a modern dress 
with easy elegance.” Mr. Wilmott’s Biographical Sketch 
of Fairfax is yery pleasantly written. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





Edited by Robert Aris Wilmott, Zncumbent of 





[2-4 §. VI. 145., Ocr. 9. 68, 


The Society for making known on the Continent the 
Principles of the Church of England have just issued 
Histoire de la Reforme en Angleterre, par le Rev. F.C, 
Massingberd, Traduit de ? Anglais Edité, avec une Pre- 
face par le Rev. Frederic Godfray. The popularity of Mr. 
Massingberd’s little volume is well known, and this 
translation of it into French is certainly well calculated 
to advance the objects of the Society. 

Students of Spanish Literature are indebted to Messrs. 
Williams and Norgate for the reprint of a very interesting 
specimen of the early Drama of Spain, La Gran Semira- 
mis, Tragedia del Capitan Cristoval de Virues, Escrita 
A.D. 1579. The original is of very great scarcity, and it 
is to be hoped that the attention which ‘this remarkable 
work cannot fail to excite, may be the means of inducing 
its editor to produce, not only the more valuable of Virues’ 
other Dramas, but also his Lyrical Poems, and a good 
life of the Poet. 

In a little volume entitled Notes on Ancient Britain and 
the Britons, the Rev. William Barnes has given us the 
result of his Collections for a course of Lectures on this 
subject; and has produced a series of sketches of the An- 
cient Britons, their language, laws, and mode of life, and 
of their social state as compared with that of the Saxons, 
which will be read with considerable interest. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Netson’s Fasts anp Festrvats. 12mo. E.Curll. 1815. 

ENno.isuwomen IN THE Seventeenta Century. 

@e* Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, carriage free, to be 
sent to Messas. Bert & Dacor, Publishers of * NOTES AND 
QUERIES,” 136. Fleet Street. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose. 

Tue Biste printed in 1806 by Woodfall, for Eyre and Spottiswoode. 

Wanted by Thos. Jepps, 12. Paternoster Row. 

Sraorr’s Uonva Anoet-Crwwax, or a Complete View of the Manners, 
Customs, Arms, Habits, &c., of the Inhabitants of England, from the 
arrival of the Saxons. Vol. I. 4to. Lond. 1774, 

Wanted by S. 17. Harlowe, 2. North Bank, St. John's Wood, N. W. 
Rertections upon Two Scurnnitovs Lasers cattep Sprcorom Caarr- 

Gowxornem. By a Layman. London: Printed for Benjamin Tooke 

at the Ship in St. Paul's Church Yard, 1682. 4to. 

Also early editions of the Hrsrony or rae Prac 
and Serecetum Caare-Gowxonem, 

Wanted by Wm. Chadwick, Esq. Arksey, near Doncaster. 


e, Mort Franpeas, 


vy tus Vexteonats Sxeteron. Svo. 1818. 


, St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


R. Owan's Homonoctes « 
Wanted by //. J. Rol 


Ratices ta Correspanvents, 


Paorrr Names axp precise Rerenerwces. We have again to impress 
correspondents the necessity of writing all proper names vEeny 
, and being very precise in their references he trouble which 
they impose by neglecting to do so Jar exceeds anything they can imagine. 
We must also remind those who oblige us by Replying to Queries that, 
when so replying, it is very casy for them to prefiz the volume and page 
on which such Queries may be Jound ; while their omitting to do 80 entads 
upon us the trouble of hunting out such queries — a work which often occu- 
psa uw considerable time. 
Hawsccar. Our Querist vill find it very fully Mustrated 
st Series xi. 49). 
w.—2nd vi. p. 299 “J. 1. TWume” read 


Fanart 
“J. D. Hume.” 


“ Noras ann Qveares” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Mowruty Pants. The subscription for Stamrep Corres for 
Sex Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (including the llal/- 
yearly Inoex) is \1s. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Order in 
favour of Messus. Bart anv Darpy , 186. Soose Sraser, E.C.; to whom 
cll Communications von tax Eorron should be addressed. 











